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Cover: Cobalit/Mode 


Editor’s note: On November 29, 1979 CHP ran a cover 
meant to address the issue of street people on the mall. The 
photo was taken in San Lorenzo Park with the verbal 
consent of the subject. We retract any implication that the 
subjects in the photo were related to the quote appearing 
under it. Our intent was to portray the,beauty and sensitivity 
of a mother and her child, from whatever economic or social 
background, in juxtaposition with a statement that seemed 
anything but sensitive. 


On The March 


The Short Run is No Run: Gasoline supplies in 
January will be the lowest since February, 1975. The 
Lundberg Letter, an independent petroleum newsletter, 
reported Tuesday that oil companies plan to deliver 11 
percent less oil in January than they did in December, 1979. 
To thwart all hope, the Lundberg report also states: “The oil 
companies have begun the belt-tightening that will evi- 
dently be necessary to avert worse problems in the spring.” 


Silver Threads and Golden Needles: The 
20th Century gold rush showed signs of waning Wednesday 
when the world trade market reported that the price of gold 
dipped below the $600 per ounce mark. After leaping $100 
per oufice last week, the market has “run out of steam,” 
according to a London dealer, presumably because of the 
recent developments in the Mideast and Afghanistan. 
Speaking of developments, Eastman Kodak Co. has hit us 
with an increase in film prices that range up to 75 percent. 
increase is a result of the rising cost of silver, a major 
component of film. 


Part One of the Gruesome Twosome: 63 
militants who seized the Grand Mosque on Novemeber 20 
were executed—most likely beheaded— Wednesday by the 
Saudi Arabian government. The Interior Ministry claimed 
that the executions were carried out to dispel suspicions that 
the government had weakened because of the attack. The 
militants—several hundred storng—were originally led by 
Mohammed Bin Abdullah Al Qahtani, a self-professed 
messiah, who was killed shortly after the seizure. Many of 
his followers remained for weeks afterwards fighting Saudi 
troops. All have been killed or captured. 


Part Two of the the Gruesome Twosome: 
Diplomats report the political prisoners and officials of the 
late President Amin’s administration are being executed by 


the new Afghan government. The government claimed it 

had released 2073 prisoners, but only 300 were reported to 
have walked out of Pul-I-Charkhi prison. Sources say the 
rest are secretly being put to death and buried in mass graves 
near the prison. 


What the Governor Does in his Spare 
Time: Jerry Brown has been shuffling his fiscal cards, and 
no one’s really sure how they will fall. In his $24 billion 
1980-81 budget proposal, JB has alloted $11.2 million to 
the Arts Coucil budget, $35 million for energy research 
and conservation, and $7.14 billion to state school funding, 
an increase of 7.5 percent. Brown has been asked to justify 
the $4.2 million he added to the Art Council budget. Also in 
question is the $120,000 proposed to re-establish the 
Maestro Apprentice Program. 


Would You Buy a Diagnosis From this 
Man?: Lieutenant G. Steven Suits from Spartanburg, 
SC, doubted his own medical qualifications as a Navy 
doctor, and refused last year to go to sea on assignment as a 
ship doctor. The Marine Corps originally court martialled 
him, but recently reduced his sentence to five month’s 
confinement, a $5000 fine, and a forfeiture of $1000 
monthly pay for six months. Suits contends that he’s not to 
blame—rather, he claims his training was inadequate. 


His Whole Life Flashed Before His Eyes 
Before...: CBS-TV picked Bert Parks up out of the 
gutter , blew his nose for him, and signed him to host the 
People’s Choice Awards. Parks, 65, was fired last week 
after 25 years as the Miss America Show master of 
ceremonies because the producers wanted a younger man. 
Parks’ job will be to keep up-to-date about who the most 
popular people in America are. For example, Olivia 
Newton-John was one of the popular picks of 1979. 


—Ruthanne Weinstein 


You and your 
weekly reader 


The oldest weekly paper in Santa Cruz and the largest 
student organization at UCSC, City on a Hill has been 
serving the University community and beyond since 1966. 

Supported by student reg fees and advertising revenue, 
City on a Hill is open to all students, faculty and staff. We 
are run as ademocratic organization—all staff participate in 
the Press’s decisions. Anyone can become.a staff member 
by contributing two articles or volunteering their labor. 

The general intent of City on a Hill is to cover anything of 
interest to University students, offer an alternative to Santa 
Cruz papers and serve as a forum for varying opinions and 
views. 

Because little would be possible without the interest and 
dedication of concerned students, the doors at CHP are 
always open to new people and ideas. As an aid to those 
interested in writing for City on a Hill we offer the following 
guidelines. 


_ In our city and campus news reporting we strive for 
accuracy, clarity and brevity. Because news reports are 
written by people about people, true and total objectivity is 
impossible, but the best news pieces are often the ones 
which allow the subjects to tell the story through quotes. 
Interviewing skills are fundamental to the reporter’s craft. 

Analysis of the news requires the same skills used in 


writing term papers. The writer weaves an interpretation or 
explanation of events around facts that he or she presents. 
Clarity of thought and logical progressions are vitally 
important. 

Opinion articles are more free-form and are not edited 
except for grammatical correctness. This section of the 
paper is intended as a forum for political and social 
criticism. You can say what you want, but remember that 
clear and vigorous writing will convince the most people. 
CHP editorials and signed columns are considered opinion 
pieces. : 

Features are human interest stories that offer the writer 
more creative latitude than most forms of journalism. 
Features can be personal accounts, profiles of important or 
interesting people and projects, extended interviews—just 
as long as they interest the readers. 

City on a Hill created the women’s section to fill the gap 
often found in conventional papers. On these pages women 
can read and writer about what concerns them. 

The arts section can take all the creativity you've got to 
offer. Fiction, reviews, criticism, entertainment news—you 
name it and we want it. 

So that’s City on a Hill, for better or for worse. If you 
have any questions, criticisms or interests, please call us at 
429-4350 or 429-2430. 


Studying the 
deep sea 
at UCSC 


by Jeff Kahrs 


After driving about a quarter mile on a gravel road, the — 


marine lab complex appears. Two large salt water storage 
towers dominate the vista of the site, rising perhaps 50 feet 
above the tallest building of the complex. The second most 
distinctive aspect of the site can only be smelled once one 
has gotten out of the car. My nose traced this distinctive 
stench to a knoll to the east where various whale bones are 
strewn randomly about the rise, curing before they will be 
put together for a planned exhibit. 

The Long Marine Laboratory is the physically impressive 
result of people from the University of California and the 
city bringing their various interests and forces together to 
establish a complex that serves a need. In the original 
academic plan circa 1965, marine biology was expected to 
be a strong focal point at UCSC. When the faculty arrived 
they decided marine biology would be too narrow a focus. A 
proposal was put forward to establish an interdisciplinary 
marine science program which was later expanded into 
marine studies so as to include the social sciences, economics 


~ and land use. 


A decision to concentrate on marine studies was estab- 
lished in 1972:after two yeats of researching instructional 
needs. Shortly theféafter Miriam Stole Younger and her 
late husband Donald donated the land for the marine lab. In 
1976 the regents gave final approval for the lab and by the 
end of 1978 phase one of the lab was finished. -Presently 
there are four major buildings and several trailers at the 
complex, several large holding tanks the size of swimming 
pools, several smaller pools to hold marine mammals and 
last but not least, the two storage towers for salt and water. 

In touring the complex I noticed a large variety of 
activities going on. In one section there was a habitat study 
involving the use of green plastic trash cans. Another area 
contained a chemistry project involving the extraction of 
natural compounds from sea urchins for insecticidal, herb- 
icidal and anti-cancer agents. Still another project is 
studying the marine ecology of San Nicholas Island—one 
of the Channel Islands in Southern California. 

The marine lab recently received its first grant from the 
Bureau of Land Management to study marine vertebrates. 
This may however prove somewhat controversial since the 
study is “‘in anticipation of offshore oil extraction.” 

There has been alot of community support for the center. 
This was shown perhaps most vividly in the recent redesign 
of a parking shed into a public aquarium. All the funds for 
the aquarium came from various businesses within the 
community, incurring only a small expense for the university. 
When I was at the marine lab last February during preview 
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photo by Philip Hooge- 


The new Long Marine Laboratory was built just in 
time. There is an increased student interest in marine 
studies, and the possibility of offshore oil drilling will 


day I was struck by the large congregation of people milling 
about the various experiments. 

At present there is some discussion about a cooperative 
marine center with the city of Santa Cruz. This I will go into 
later. 

The interview presented here is with Bill Doyle, head of 
the Marine Lab. He has been with the lab since its inception 
and is one of the founders of UCSC, arriving here in 1965. 
The following is a selection of excerpts from a rather 
lengthy interview. 


What kind of reputation does the Marine Studies 
program at Santa Cruz have? 

Doyle: Let me give you an example. For the past three 
years we have had undergraduate students sent to Santa 
Cruz who want to do graduate work in oceanography by 
Scripps Institute. Various students and parents, in looking 
for where they wanted to do their undergraduate work, went 
to Scripps and asked: “where should we go?” Scripps said 
go to Santa Cruz because here we don’t train in marine 
biology, we train them in biology. They can build on this 
broad base. 


How has the re-organization affected this program? 
Doyle: 1 tried very hard as director of this program not to 
get involved with the reorganization issue. Regardless of 
how the campus is structured, the problems we are dealing 
with shouldn’t be compromised by worries over jurisdiction 
or affiliation with this college or that college. We felt that 
the program, teaching, and problems we are focusing on 
shouldn’t be compromised by the politics of reorganization. 

I think Santa Cruz is a great place for undergraduate and 
graduate education. We have a lot of problems but let’s not 
focus too much on those. We do a lot of good and let’s 
reinforce that good. I think more of the campus should do 
this. 


Intalking with you there seems to be a strong connection 
between marine studies and environmental studies. Do 
you foresee the marine station as an important source for 
the answers we seek to our ecological problems? 


Doyle: We have a lot of iriteraction with the environmental 
studies program. If we look at the marine studies program, 
there are several social scientists with environmental 
studies backgrounds. 

The environmental concerns we all feel are a very 
important underpinning to the kind of research most of us 
do. The majority of the faculty are here not just because of 
the student, but also because of the environment. We have 
the opportunity to do research in a context where the 
answers we seek have some immediate or indirect relevance 
to societal problems. 


require careful investigation. 


To continue on the issue of societal concerns, I recently 
heard that the Marine studies lab received a grant from the 
Bureau of Land Management. 


Doyle: Yes, we just received a grant from the BLM to look 
at the distribution, diversity, numbers, and seasonality of 
marine birds and mammals along the Central California 
Coast. 


Could you give me a background on why the grant is 
given? , 
Doyle: After the BLM can award leases of outer continental 
shelf land and before drilling can start there has to be an 
environmental impact report to address the environmental 
issues. Because marine birds and mammals are on the top of 
the food chain, they reflect what is happening at the lower 
levels. An EIP similar to this. was done in Southern 
California before drilling started. Now that the BLM is 
considering leasing sites on the outer continental shelf here 
in Northern Central California, this process has to be done 
before they start drilling. : 


We've talked about community involvement in the 
marine lab. To continue with the subject, I'm wondering 
what the plans are at present for public participation? 
Doyle: Just this month we have our first graduates from a 
recent program that was set up by an undergraduate, a 
fantastic young woman— Maureen Witowski. She devel- 
oped the background for it and we just completed nearly a 
month of training for them. They are mainly town folk 
ranging in age from UCSC students to 80-years-old. We 
wanted this program to be mainly an outreach to the 
community and the program is mainly the result of interest 
from the community. We felt that we could either shut our 


‘door because the University doesn’t pay for tours or we 


could accommodate them. We all seemed to want to accom- 
modate their interest and Maureen has really taken charge 
and done a beautiful job. 

One last thing I might mention is that we are discussing 
with the city of Santa Cruz the possibility of having a 
cooperative public aquarium and interpretive environmen- 
tal center. 

The concept has been approved by the city council and 
the chancellor. At this point we’re actually in the process of 
planning the facility. In the center we want to have 
photographs and information on the natural history of the 
area, stresses on the California Gray Whale migration and 
an area that would have a coastal processes display. These 
displays would have, for instance, a model of wave action so 
you can really visualize the effects of waves upon sand 
transfer. Hopefully there would be many exploratorium 
type things. 
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Offshore 
oil drilling 


nears 


by Eiji Suzuki 


As part of a program to reduce America’s dependence on 
foreign oil, the Federal Bureau of Land Management has 
proposed to sell oil leases off the California coast to 27 oil 
companies for purposes of exploration and drilling. 

According to a newsletter put out by the Local Coastal 
Program, “1,338 million acres of land on the Outer 
Continental Shelf (OCS) adjacent to Central and Northern 
California may be leased to oil companies in the near 
future.” 

Considerable-concern has been raised over the proposed 
leases. County Supervisor Gary Patton, who opposes the 
plan, outlined some arguments against it recently. 


According to Patton, the presence of visible oil rigs onthe ~ 


horizon combined with pollution from oil rig emissions 
would hurt Santa Cruz’ $26 million tourist industry, and 
severely damage the mariculture and fishing industries in 
the area. 

Patton also says that severe weather condition and 
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potential earthquakes would increase the chances of a major 
oil spill. Such a spill in Santa Barbara in 1969 caused an 
estimated $15 million damage. 

Along with offshore problems that might result from 
OCS, there would be a considerable impact onshore. “For 
every platform erected offshore, it would require 25 acres 


. onshore for such things as refineries, storage facilities, and 
even office buildings,”’ says Kim Tschantz, a member of the“ 


local citizens group, Save Our Shores. According to 
Tschantz, the onshore land will have to be as close to the 
derricks as possible, and since the only lands that would be 
big enough and close enough to the ocean would be either 
public parks or agricultural lands, “the oil companies will 
just make the farmers an offer they can’t refuse,” which 
would seriously hurt agriculture in this county. 

Save Our Shores has made several public presentations 
in the past and will meet on the 22nd and 29th of this month 
‘at Capitola City Hall and Santa Cruz library respectively, 
in order to inform the public about the effects of offshore 
drilling. : 

Since Santa Barbara is the furthest north that any drilling 
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Results of an oil spill: dirty birds and boats 


-has been done,” says Tschantz, “most people aren’t aware 


of what this means. I think that even the most conservative 
people will change their minds about this when they find out 
that it won’t just be out in the ocean but may be in their own 
backyard.” 

Currently, local government is opposed to offshore 
drilling. On June 3, 1978, the County Board of Supervisors 
adopted a resolution opposing leasing for oil development 
purposes. According to Andy Shiffren, an aide to Super- 
visor Patton, since the Federal government owns the land 
beyond 3 miles of the coast, the local community does not 
have the power to determine whether or not any drilling may 
be done. - 

“It is not our decision but we are seeking to be included in 
the process,” says Shiffren who admits that despite many 
court battles in the past it has usually been the federal 
government that wins. 

Despite this fact, Supervisor Patton declared optimis- 
tically, “In my view, it is possible to prevent oil drilling off 
our precious coastline if our citizens organize effectively 


. and strongly oppose it.” 
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by Patrick Twohy 


Connected with dozens of violent deaths in San Fran- 

cisco’s Chinatown over the last decade, the name of Joe 
Fong has appeared often in the Northern California press. 
During most of these years Fong was serving time in Deuel 
Vocational Institute for conspiracy to commit murder. He 
_ was recently released and plans to attend UCSC. 
Since I have lived in this part of the state all my life, I knew 
of Joe Fong and was surprised to hear that he mentioned 
UCSC the day he was released. He agreed to an interview 
when he visited the campus several weeks ago. I asked him 
why he was interested in going to the university and, more 
specifically, why this one. 

“Maybe I could get a rest up here. UCSC is a sanctuary, I 
need this place to relax my mind. I want to go to school 
because it’s important. You need to go to school to learn 
about trends. : 

I love to read. I read a lot of books in prison. I want to be 
around a place where there is learning going on. Why Santa 
Cruz? This place is like paradise. I wouldn’t want to go to 
Berkeley because it’s too close to the city. Too many 
people could get to me easily there. P'd never get any peace. 
That’s a good place but I need the isolation. 

‘My family scouted out a number of universities and this 
is the one they thought would be best. There’s some good 
stuff happening here, too. I really think this place needs 
some new blood. 

“It’s kind of funny to think of me going to a university: 
when I came to this country I didn’t think I'd ever learn 
English, all I could say was yes, no, OK, and shut up.” 

Joe comes across charismatically, hardly the type that 
could be characterized, as he was by one San Francisco 
Chronicle reporter, a ‘‘pseudo-political-radical-killer.” He 
just doesn’t seem like the type, so I asked him what the 
circumstances surrounding his conviction were. 

“I’m a political prisoner. They framed me up. The 6 
Companies (the mafia-like powers-that-be in Chinatown) 
are very strong. They have pull with the police. When you 
don’t go along with the program they clamp down on you. I 
was innocent, nobody got killed. It just became clear that I 
could rally young Chinese together against injustice. 

“They say the problems in Chinatown are between the 
youth groups who don’t follow the program and the 6 
Companies. The police and the 6 Companies want to throw 
dust in the peoples’ eyes. 

“The 6 Companies don’t represent the people no more, 
but they’ re going to be there for a long time because they’ re 
so strong. The 6 Companies are angel and devil at the same 
time. They say they are our representatives, but what have 
they done for us? How come the Chinese Community 
doesn’t have a supervisor like the gay community? I’m a 
little ashamed. 

“But the problems are complex in Chinatown. Look at it 
this way: if we say there are 10 gambling places, and believe 
me there are many more, and each one gives acop$10 a day 
to keep quiet, that’s $3000 a month—and don’t forget that’s 
conservative. Naturally, the police are on the take. OK, but 
the older Chinese don’t want to have anything to do with the 
outside; they think us young people are traitors for talking to 
Whites and Blacks. That’s another reason why the 6 
Companies are so powerful: nobody wants to let any 
outsiders into the community, so we’re left with the 6 
Companies. Not many non-Chinese understand this com- 
plexity. If everyone would read Pearl S. Buck they would 
understand. 

‘Right now in Chinatown the 6 Companies are losing 
some power because Red China is getting into the import/ 
export business. You can see it in the types of restaurants 
being opened up now—lots more Szechuan. 

“Sure, I was framed. If I’m so smart, why would I label a 


gang with my own name? And if the young people are so , 


tough, why would they (6 Companies) let them stay? Almost 
every time there’s violence in Chinatown they use my name, 
sometimes it has nothing to do with the gangs. They 
contradict themselves so much it’s a pity. 

“<I was convicted of conspiracy to commit murder, but no 
one was killed! Life plus 27 years they gave me. There 
wasn’t any bail in the case. I got out after seven years, the 
quickest anyone's ever gotten outon that charge. The parole 
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Chinatown “gang” 
leader escapes at UCSC 
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board must know my situation. They must know I’m a 
political prisoner. I tried my best to be a so-called model 
prisoner. Still, I spent nine months in the hole.” 

In the time Joe Fong was in jail, his name appeared often 
‘in connection with violent acts in Chinatown. Most notably, 
he was associated with the Golden Dragon murders of 
1977, when gunmen burst into a crowded Chinatown 
restaurant and shot a number of people, including the leader 
of the Wah Ching gang (a gang that is said to be at “war” 
with the Joe Fong gang). I asked Joe what his role was. He 
answered, typically, with another question. 

‘How could I have anything to do with the violence if I ; 
was 200 miles away in prison? The leaders of the so called SALE 
gangs that were responsible for the violence weren’t even 20-50% OFF 
teenagers when I went to jail. How could they know me? 
Look, things are changing in Chinatown. The house is dirty. 
The young people are taking it upon themselves to clean it 
up. At least they got the guts to do it, but when they get 
together it’s called conspiracy and my name is hung on it. 
When the police and the 6 Companies get together it’s 
called cooperation. How come no one ever questions the 
police? Our groups are called gangs to smear the name. It’s 
convenient for the police and the 6 Companies to use my 
name. People know it and the public wants someone to 
blame. Anytime there’s a group fighting the so-called Se 
establishment, they use my name.” ai at 
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“But the problems are 
complex in Chinatown. 
Look at it this way: if we say 
there are 10 gambling places, 
and believe me there are 
many more, and each one 
gives a cop $10 a day to 
keep quiet, that’s $3000 

a month. Naturally 

the police are on the take.” 


ATTENTION 
Faculty Members! 


The feuding in Chinatown has seen a number of murders : ’ : 
over the last 10 years. I asked Joe if he feared any reprisal Ret runkos: help you organize. and 
from Wah Ching or the 6 Companies. distribute material among your 
‘That’s a stupid question. If you bring up Wah Ching all : 
the time that’s exactly what the police want. No, I’m not stugeors ane So rewue? WEETOUE 
afraid. Those guys are smart and vicious, but they know if unique 
I'm hurt everyone will know they did it. They will try other PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 
things: my mom was fired from her job because they found 5 
out she was my mom. 


‘I don’t like the word ‘gang.’ It’s a word used to smear Leave required reading materials 


someone’s name. What is a gang? Why don’t you label with Kinko's instead of. or in ; 
Nixon a gang? Our group is called€hing Yee which means dditi ; ; : 
Loyalty and Righteousness. Most of the members are addition to, the campus library q 


college kids; we try to help give culture to Chinese Youth. reserve book room. Kinko's will 
They’re losing the culture. But the police label us a gang to copy them and sell them directly | 


smear our name.” 
; } : to your students. ‘ 
Obviously Joe Fong has plans for himself. Immediately 


upon meeting him, I had the impression of an energetic Nn 
person who would stop at nothing to reach his goals. I asked Kl KO'’S 
Joe what goals and aims he has. as 

‘Right now I need a little escape like I said before. What 509 CEDAR ST SANTA CRUZ. CA 
do I forsee for myself? If I have a chance, I'll try my best to : : " 
organize young people again. I believe there's a lot of people (408) 425-1177 \ 
out there who think like I do. I want to get some social Pa 


justice in Chinatown. I know I can do it.” 
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A Reminder about our 


TEXT REFUND POLICY 


THE LAST DAY FOR FULL CASH REFUNDS ON 


WINTER QUARTER 


TEXTBOOKS WILL BE JANUARY 25th 
REFUNDS WILL BE GIVEN JANUARY 14th-25th 
FROM 10:00 A.M. TO 4:00 P.M. 


Textbooks purchased AFTER January 25th and before Feb- 
ruary 22nd are only refundable for one day after purchase. 


NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER RECEIPT 


NEW BOOKS MUST BE IN NEW CONDITION 
UNMARKED AND UNDAMAGED 


DO NOT LOSE YOUR RECEIPT! 
Open 10:30 a.m.-3:00 p.m. Saturday, 
January 12 


SYNERGY 
Dorks 


Synergy Works original Zip-Vents “ 
constitute a true engineering 
advance In parka design because 
they allow you to vent out the 
excess heat that causes you to 
sweat and to soak your clothing. 
You don't need to overheat and 
sweat, simply open our Zip-Vents ™ 
and regain the precise Heat Balance 
your body is seeking 


Jacket now $55.00 ie Ne 
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Aninterview with outspoken teacher Charles Selberg 


by Richard Rollo 


UCSC has had the good fortune to have Charles Selberg 
as a fencing instructor for the past 14 years. A member of 
the only American team to win the World Masters’ 
Fencing Championship, Selberg is recognized as one of 
the top fencing masters in this country. The outspoken 
instructor has recently threatened to leave the campus 
because of proposed administrative changes involving the 
PE department. 

CHP: What was your idea 14 years ago of what the 
University was to become? 

Selberg: 1 thought UCSC would genuinely try a new 
direction different from what other universities seem to get 
stuck in, which is a terribly rigid administrative structure. 
When I heard that it was an experimental campus, and that 
there’d be no. grades, but rather, a narrative evaluation 
system, I thought well, this is it! And in particular I was told 
that it would be a voluntary and non-credit PE program. 

Traditional PE departments have grades which [Ive 
always objected to because they interfere with the kind of 
recreational emphasis I support for physical activity. A 


‘If students knew what was 
going on down here, there’d be 


education teacher, OK, and then last year they came out 
and told me I was hired on the basis of coaching. I didn’t 
come to Santa Cruz to do more coaching. I came to Santa 
Cruz to get away from coaching, and that part you can 
underline! 

I came with the understanding that I was to teach first 
class fencing to the average bear, the average guy who never 
gets first class PE instruction ever. In a traditional athletic 
program it’s the team who gets all the instruction, and the 
average person can’t get anything! You, yourself sitting 
there, would never get the education in fencing you're 
getting if this were a traditional program because we'd have 
recruits in there and you’d be out there with nothing! 
CHP: By what guidelines did the present PE program 
develop? 

Selberg: The profile of the current program did develop 
absolutely in relation to student interest during the first 
eight or nine years. But since then, say in the last five years, 
the program has increasingly taken on a different profile. It 
seems to me that it is no longer reflecting student interest as 
much as it used to, and it’s reflected more, vested interests 
by the faculty and administration. The question is, which of 


a revolution?”’ 


voluntary, non-credit PE program seemed ideal. People 
doing it because tt -y like doing it.” 
CHP: How is the campus today different from what you 
had envisioned? 
Selberg: 1 think now, that sort of attitude is being 
discouraged by all sorts of pressure within the administra- 
tion. You get the feeling that the administration is trying to 
undermine this program. You hear talk within the central 
administration about moving towards credit and athletics. 
If we were to give credit for PE that would give the office 
of physical education access to academic funding. So in 
essence, they’re trying to answer their financial problems 
by going for credit. In my opinion this move would be, at 
best, detrimental to the best aspect of our present situation. 
The fact that there is no credit and that it is strictly voluntary 
is the fundamentally wonderful thing about the program. 
CHP: Have the actions of the PE department affected you 
personally in the course of your career? 
Selberg: . twas hired on the basis of being a physical 
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our own vested interests also reflect the students’ vested 
interests. 

If you Jook at a profile of where the money is being spent 
in PE, you get some rather interesting things. The amount of 
money it takes to have off-campus activities as opposed to 
on-campus activities is astronomical in comparison! The 
SCUBA program, for example, has enormous quantities of 
money being poured into it, and it really doesn’t serve that 
many students compared to a few other things, like social 
dance or fencing or gymnastics which always has a strong 
student interest. Many programs suffer all the time because 
they just don’t have proper facilities or funding. 

CHP: What is one of the foremost factors you see as 
having specifically contributed to the aforementioned 
problems in physical education? 

Selberg: There is too much money going into very high cost 
activities which do not serve our on-campus needs, and now 


legiate athletics. It justseems to m¢ pretty dumb to put large . 
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amounts of money into say, athletics, considering the 
number of people it serves. We need to strengthen our 
present on-campus programs. You see, what I’m saying is 
take that money and put it on campus! 

CHP: How aware do you think the average student is in 
relation to the current situation on campus and in the 
. physical education program? 


Selby: If the students knew what was going on down here, — 


there’d be a revolution! 


CHP: Do you think the administration is aware of the — 


problems within the physical education department? 
Selberg: It’s quite obvious that right now the administration 
is looking at the problem of failing student enrollment. They 
think that if they expand intercollegiate activities, they’re 
going to attract more students. It won’t work. It just won't 
fly. It’s not that I'm against it. It just won’t work. PE is in a 
position to help create a campus environment that’s a lot 
more interesting and enjoyable, and that can certainly help 
retention rates. 

CHP: Have you ever considered resigning from UCSC 
because of the previously mentioned problems? 

Selberg: Yes! And that’s the hardest decision I think I’ve 


made. The best years of my life have been spent working for 
this campus, but it feels like I’m having a love affair with 
somebody that doesn’t love me anymore. I feel that what I 
do isn’t really recognized as being important in the eyes of 
my colleagues and in the eyes of the administration. The 
only thing that is keeping me on the campus right now are 
the students. I feel that the direction the campus is going and 
the direction the PE department is going doesn’t include me. 
CHP: Are there others that you know who feel the same 
way you do? , 
Selberg: 1 certainly sense a frustration similar to mine in 
many of my friends and acquaintances at school as well as 
among the students. The people who I talk to, who are 
thoughtful, who are really taking a good look at the campus 
all feel a sadness. They feel a passing of something. They 
feel the passing of the concept we all shared for the campus. 
Anew start for higher education. Not just a change here and 
‘there, but a revolution. And we're proud to. stand behind 
t concept! . 
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Marchers say “send back the Shah” 


by Dave Tracey 


It was a normal Pacific Garden Mall Saturday in early 
December. Crowds of Christmas shoppers searched for 
bargains to the tunes of street musicians, jazz from the 
Cooperhouse and the ringing of Salvation Army bells. 

Normal, that is, until some 400 marchers, people of all 
ages and races, hit the sidewalk in front of Bookshop Santa 
Cruz and continued down the mall to Laurel Street, turning 
heads and stopping all normal activity with handclapping 
and spirited chanting, ““ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR, WE 
DON’T WANT ANOTHER WAR...” 

The march and following rally were organized by the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Iran. A statement released by the 
committee before the march read: ““We are marching to 
express our concern about our government's foreign policy 
towards Iran prior to and after the taking of the hostages at 
the U.S. Embassy in Teheran. Harassment of Iranians here 
has been heightened by statements by the administration and 
the press, and we fear the increasing possibility of military 
intervention in Iran.” 


The marchers gathered at 1 1:30 am in the county building 
parking lot to prepare for the walk down the mall at noon. 
Instructions were delivered through a bullhorn; no leaflets 
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other than the official pamphlet; stay together at all times; 
ignore any provocations; call a monitor if there is any 
trouble. The official position read: 
@Send the Shah back to Iran. Send his billions of 
dollars that rightfully belong to Iranians back with him. 
@Stop the oppression of all Iranians. Stop the deporta- 


tions and abusive attacks. 


se 


@No U. S. military intervention in Iran. 


@While we do not condone the taking of hostages, we 
hold the U. S. government responsible for this situation. 


-continued on page 24 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


WINTER QUARTER HOURS 
Mon.-Fri. 8 am-11:30 pm 


International Vegetarian Cuisine 


Lunch & Dinner Specials 


Sat. & Sun. 9 am-12 Midnight 


restaurant 


CATERING FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Hearty Soups, Salads, Sandwiches 
Delicious Pastries, Smoothies, Ice Cream 
Now Serving Beer & Wine 


Open daily for breakfast specials 


Omelletes, Home Fries, Break- 
fast Rolls, Fresh Juices, French 


Roast Coffee 


at Redwood Tower 
Next to Baytree Bookstore 


Phone 426-8255 


Building 


Photo by Shelley Stoll 
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Easy Khomeini, easy go 


by William Beeman 


A rumor has surfaced in recent weeks among Iran- 
watchers and knowledgeable Iranians that those master- 
minding the occupation of the US Embassy are only 
masquerading as supporters of the Ayatollah Khomeini, 
and are, in fact, dedicated to his ouster as head of the 
Iranian state. 

The rumor seems, on the surface, to be one of those flights 
of fancy that analysts indulge in when they run out of hard 
information. Yet in delving into the reasons why such a 
theory may be plausible, a pattern of facts relating to the 
course of the entire revolution emerges, shedding a new 
light on the conduct of Ayatollah Khomeini. 

When one watches the evening news every night and sees 
thousands of Iranians shouting anti-American slogans, it 
seems as though Iran is united in support of Khomeini and 
opposition to the United States. Whereas the latter may be 
true, the former certainly is not. Several groups are highly 
opposed to Khomeini; moreover, they are extremely well 
e organized, well armed and well trained. They are also 
2 fanatically dedicated to the Iranian Revolution, but not to 
Khomeini’s Islamic Revolution. Theirs is a secular revolu- 
tion largely friendly to leftist ideals and adamantly 
opposed to all ties to the West, as well as to the influence of 
religious authority in the establishment of the new state. 

It is difficult to group these revolutionaries under a single 
heading. They form at least half a dozen major guerrilla 
organizations of varying size and political persuasion that 
have been active in Iran for many years, some extending 
back to the Mossadeq era of the early 1950s and before. 
Some are staunchly communist, though not necessarily 
supporters of Moscow; others ally themselves with the 
ideals of the Palestinian Liberation Organization; still 
others model their activities on the philosophy of Libyan 
strongman Colonel Ghaddafi. 

Many of these groups had been carrying out guerrilla 
operations against the government of the Shah from various 
outposts in the remote mountains and forests of the country 
for some time. Fortified with training in Cuban and PLO 
camps and dedicated to the overthrow of the Shah, they saw 
a perfect opportunity in latching on to the powerful 
charismatic leadership of Khomeini to achieve their goals. 
They claimed before Khomeini’s arrival in Iran from Paris 
that he was simply a means to an end, and that when he had 
served his purpose, he too would be gotten rid of. 

In a short period between the arrival of Khomeini in Iran 
and the fall of the Bakhtiar government in February, 
scuffles between Khomeini’s true supporters and the armed 
guerrilla groups and their supporters had already begun on 
the Tehran University campus. Islamic fundamentalists 
were attacking leftist speakers and destroying leftist revolu- 
tionary literature despite calls for unity by their leaders. 

The leftist groups viewed the Islamic republic with deep 
suspicion. Noting the extensive financial and political 
support provided Khomeini by the bazaar merchant class, 
they felt certain that commercial interests would eventually 
drive Iran back into an alliance with the West. Mustafa 
Madani, leader of a collective of several guerilla move- 
ments known popularly (but incorrectly) in the Western 
press as the‘ Fedayeen,” was quoted in the Middle East 
journal in September as saying, ‘““The Government is the 
true representative of this new, dynamic capitalist mode of 
development. As long as they pray and clamour for unity, 
they are all right with Khomeini.” 

The events leading to the fall of the Bakhtiar regime may 
have been engineered entirely by thesé guerrilla groups. In 
fact, the February uprising against the Shah’s army at the 
Doshan-Tepe Air Base in East Tehran—the event that 
actually put Khomeini in power— now appears to have been 
entirely planned by the leftist guerrillas, despite claims at 
the time that it was a spontaneous popular uprising. 

Indeed, Khomeini was so stunned by the event that he 
lapsed into silence for two full days. The first member of 
the religious hierarchy to issue any statement on the uprising 
was the late Ayatollah Taleghani, who happened to be the 
one religious leader in close contact with the guerrillas. 

The breach between Khomeini and the leftists came 
quickly. Sadeq Qotbzadeh, whom Khomeini appointed as 
head of.’National Iranian Radio-Television, banned the 
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broadcast of all communiques from leftist guerrilla groups. 
On February 15, he went on the air to announce that,‘ This 
was an Islamic revolution and no one else had a part in it.” 


The next day Hashem Sabagqian, spokesman for Prime 
Minister Bazargan, announced:‘‘ The leftists have no place 
in this government.” 

In the months following, the guerrilla groups were 
systematically harassed, hounded out of the headquarters 
they had established, and arrested. The most significant 
arrest was that of Mohammad Sadati, a leading member of 
the Mojahedin-e Khalq ‘“‘People’s Crusader” group. 14 
prominent leftist student leaders, many of whom had been 
active in opposing the Shah’s regime form the United States 
and other foreign countries, were also arrested and nearly 
executed; they remain in prison even now. By July all leftist 
literature had disappeared from the streets and bookstores. . 

Disenfranchised, angry and frustrated, the guerrilla 
groups declared that they “had gone undergroyind before 
and would do it again.” a ee 

Clearly, one of the best strategic plans that these groups 
could adopt to show the government that they are still a 
force to reckon with would be an operation such as the 
takeover of the US embassy, accomplished with delicious 
poetic justice in Khomeini’s name. 

Such an operation would: 

*demonstrate their strength and organization; 

*put Khomeini on notice that they must be recognized 
and represented; 

*show the Iranian people that once again they were able 
to act decisively in accomplishing revolutionary goals where 


Is the Ayatollah really 
directing the hostage 
crisis, or is it a plot by his 
leftist opposition to bring 
about his downfall? 
Beeman teaches at Brown 
and lived 7 years in Iran. 


Khomeini’s supporters had failed; 

*estrange the United States permanently from involve- 
ment in Iran, 

*and give them a chance to discredit their enemies in 
Khomeini’s inner circle: Barzargan, Yazdi, Bani-Sadr, 
Qotbzadeh, and perhaps Khomeini himself. 

The theory may seem far-fetched, but if it is true, the 
United States must face the sad fact that Khomeini is being 
held hostage every bit as much as the United States. 

, Khomeini’s own careful, stepwise encroachment in gain- 
ing influence over the decision-making within the US 
compound, added to the seeming inability of his succession 
of f8reign ministers to make their pronouncements on the 
situation carry any weight with the embassy occupiers, 
seems to support this possibility. 

The people who effectively put him in power, and who 
he later renounced, may indeed now be exacting a grim 
revenge through the embassy takeover: the United States 
finishes off Khomeini; Iran never forgives the United 
States, and the leftists are permanently rid of the two 
principal obstacles to their capture of the government. 

Khomeini has made spectacular use of the embassy 


takeover to achieve social solidarity and political goals. He 
has also gained considerable control over the embassy 
situation. If it indeed proves to be his enemies and not his 
supporters who are holding the US hostages. Americans 
will be put in the odd position of rooting for the Ayatollah, 
hoping that he has a few more good moves up his sleeve. 
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Emlyn Williams 


CAL 


a lecture by ' 
THOMAS SZASZ ' 
author of 1 
THE MYTH OF MENTAL ILLNESS 7 
and 
THE MYTH OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Dr. Stase has Been called “the silver bullet of American 
Libertarianisay” by The National Review and “the gadtly 
of psychiatry” by Psychology Today. 
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Friday, January 11 

8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
reserved seating: 

$3 students/elders, $4.50 general ' 


Emlyn Williams in 


DYLAN THOMAS GROWING UP 


a theatrical tour-de-force from the stories of Dylan Thomas 
“Dylan Thomas Growing Upis a tramphant attirmation 


of lite, and thats surely the wav Thomas would have 
wanted to Joseph Metellan, The Washington Post 


Thursday, January 17 
8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
reserved seating: 
$3, $3.50 students/elders 
$4.50, $5 general 


a lecture/reading by 


JOHN CAGE ; 
eminent composer, graphic artist, author ; 
and pioneer of the avant-garde 4 
Friday, January 25 
8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater i 
reserved seating: t 
$3.50 students/elders, $5 general 


Tickets available at the UCSC Bax Office (above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant on campus) and all BASS Outlets. 
including the Record Factory on Pacific Avenue. For 
further information call 429-2159. 
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BAD IY 


Quality Pizza Since 1973 
Salads, Sandwiches, Open Daily At Noon 
Spaghetti, and 7 Days A Week 


Fried Chicken _ 


Put yourself where 
you're needed 


Or sls, 
ee oy 
Soule c a ee : 


rt Ee 


Nf 
=. a PIZZA% SPAGHETTI SALADS * BEER 
ah 427-1785 
PHONE AHEAD FOR PROMPT SERVICE, 
HERE OR TO GO. 


2238 Mission Street in West Santa Cruz 


On the Mountains Side of Highway 1 North at Fair Ave. 


A MEETING OF THE 
GREAT MINDS 


oy 


More than ten thousand Americans 
are now serving as Peace Corps and VISTA 
Volunteers in 58 developing nations and 


throughout the United States, gaining Peace Corps 
valuable experience while sharing their and VISTA 


knowledge with others. 
: Your college degree OR relevant com- 
munity work experience may qualify you 


for one of the many volunteer positions Experience 
beginning in the_next 12 months. Our rep- Guaranteed. 


resentatives will be pleased to. discuss the 
opportunities with you. 


Jan. 10 at 8 pm at 
the Leviathan Mansion 
If you qualify, 
come and participate. 
If not, come for 
some exceptional 
entertainment. 
sil Broadway 423-4876 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 
TALK TO PEACE CORPS & VISTA RECRUITERS 

ON CAMPUS JAN, 22-24 

Fover. MeHenry Library. 9 a.n-3:30) p.m. 

* KOR 

Interviews: Seniors and grad students sign up at 

Career Planning Center.123 Central Services. phone 429-2183 
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Standing in long lines... 
| Paying high prices... Here we go again, 


COME 


To Bookshop Santa Cruz 


AND ‘lucbens donuts. 


Get much more for your money 


423-3448 
fom |Check with your profs A 


and then check with us 
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509 Cedar St. poivery 
95-1177 Available 
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WELCOME BACK! 
We now have 
French, buttermilk 


OPEN 24 HOURS 


1717 Mission St. 
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DONUT SHOP 
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Print & Copy Shop 
506 Soquel Ave. 
495-7722 
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TAX BIG OIL 


The California Oil Profits Organization 
reached its goal of 540,000 signatures to 
qualify their initiative for the June 1980 
ballot. In Santa Cruz alone, a volunteer 
organization collected over 19,000 signa- 
tures, proportionally more than any coun- 
ty in the state. 

According to Tim Jenkins, regional co- 
ordinator for the campaign, the organiza- 
tion “collected more signatures than_any 
initiative in the history of Santa Cruz.” 

“This proves that the people of Santa 


tion of big oil,” he added. 

The initiative, if it passes in June, will 
impose a 10 percent surtax on major oil 
companies operating in California with 
worldwide profits exceeding $5 million. 


would be dedicated to mass transit, speci- 
fically to upgrade bus and rail service 
throughout the state. 


BUDGET CUT 
HIT LIBRARIES 


Five branch libraries in Santa Cruz 
County may be closed later this year due to 
extensive budget cutbacks being faced by 
virtually every government department in 
the county. Ben Lomond, Capitola, Soquel, 


Feb. 1, and the Garfield Park branch by 
July 1. ' 

The Library Board voted four to two to 
go through with the closures and their 
recommendation will go to the county 
board of supervisors and the city council 
for the final decision. 

The Library Board’s action “‘represents 
a decision by. the board to serve just the 
urban areas and the not the small com- 
munities,” according to Nicki Pecchenino 
of the Freedom on Guard citizens group. 
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The board voted to close the Garfield 
Park Library, which was originally closed 
in July of 1978, then reopened as a result 
of pressure placed upon the city council by 
the Westside Neighbors organization. 

The County Administrative Office (CAO) 
has predicted a $9 million deficit for the 
county over a two year period. In order to 
reduce that deficit, the county is trying to 
cut this year’s budget by $2 million. 

According to CAO analyst Luter Perry, 
“Proposition 13 is the basic problem.” 
The branch libraries-are fully funded through 
property taxes. 

The California State Parks and Recreation 
Department has listed the Pogonip area as 
a possible acquisition site in their 1980 
plan. A department analyst, Ron Collier, 
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URCHASE POGONIP 
‘stated, “the fact that it is now listed does 
not mean it will be bought. We certainly 
think it is a desirable property.” 

The Pogonip area is currently protected 
from development by Measure O, which 
was overwhelmingly passed by voters last 


- March. Measure O prevents annexation of 


Pogonip by the city until 1990. 

The current owner of the Pogonip pro- 
perty is the Cowell Foundation. Last 
April, the city filed suit to determine 
whether or not Measure O is constitutional 
as it applies to the Pogonip area, naming 
the Cowell Foundation as defendent. 

Though the state park department may 
be able to help conserve Pogonip, the area 
has been placed in an inactive file, which 
mens that the acquisition is a low priority. 
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BOND QUALITY tauret 


IS THERE A DOCTOR 
IN THE HOUSE? 


Dominican Hospital has asked both 
County and Community Hospitals to re- 
linquish some of their beds so that 
Dominican will have a better chance to 
obtain the 68 additional medical-surgical 
beds they requested last summer. The 
County Hospital Board of Supervisors has 
sent the request to a committee for further 
study. The findings are expected to be 
released later this month. The county 
Mental Health Advisory board is urging 
the Mid-Coast Health Systems Agency 
not to permit any additional hospital beds 
in the county until Dominican and Com- 
munity Hospitals provide in-patient psych- 
iatric care in the county. 


- DON’T SIGN TWICE 


Sponsors of the Initiative for Alterna- 
tives to Nuclear Weapons Production in 
Santa Cruz county have collected 10,000 
‘ signatures to get the measure on the June 
ballot. This is well over the 6,654 valid 
signatures needed by Feb. 1. 


GOING INDUSTRIAL 


The Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce 
has endorsed a plan by Synertek Corp. to 
build a computer-chip manufacturing plant 
on the Westside of Santa Cruz at a cost of 
$40 million. It will employ 370 workers. 
The Chamber of Commerce cites the eco- 
nomic importance Synertek can have on 
the community by adding more dollars to 
local revenue. The US Chamber of Com- 
merce recently commented on the impor- 
tance of industry in a survey they conduct- 
ed to determine what 100 new factory 
workers mean to a community. They con- 
cluded, “‘the real issue is not growth or no 
growth but, rather, the nature of economic 
growth, especially its qualitative aspects.”” 
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EDITORIAL 


If the oil industry has its way, we may see oil derricks off our coast as early as 1981. 

This frightening plan is the product of the large oil corporations grabbing for profit regardless of the 
impact and to the general public’s unwillingness to confront the dangers and limitations of traditional 
energy sources, namely crude oil. 

The benefits from the drilling would be minimal considering the risks. It has been estimated that the 
entire area considered, from Point Conception to the Oregon border, would yield only enough oil for 


forty days national energy use. 


The impact of a major oil spill would be devastating to Santa Cruz’s tourist industry, the main 


economic base of the county. 


Even withstanding a major disaster the low level water and air pollution (an off shore rig is exempt 
from federal and state air pollution laws) would have severe ecological effects on this county. 

Agriculture, the second largest economic base in the county, is also threatened. Platforms at sea 
require development on the land close to the derricks. The obvious choice for the oil companies would 
be to buy the fields north of Natural Bridges to build the refineries and distribution plants needed. 

The oil companies have not yet won the battle though. Public pressure and lobbying in Washington 
have already reduced potential drilling areas to five locations, including the northern coast of Santa 
Cruz county. The fight to save our shores must now be strong and intolerant of compromise if we are 
to make sure that what happened at Santa Barbara will not happen here. 
- Save Our Shores, a loca! community group, is working to protect our vital interests. Contact them at 
P.O. Box 1560, Santa Cruz, 95061 if you are interested. 


Letter writers, 250 words max. 


Deadline 5 pm Monday 


HOMOPHOBIA AT CHP 


Dear Staff ' 
I am curious as to why you made the 
decision not to print Scott Brookie’s and 
- my letter responding to your article on 
homophobic violence in San Francisco. 
Does this mean you support the article’s 
implicit notion that all’ gay people are 
wealthy, white, and male, and somehow 
they are deserving of violence directed 
toward them? ~ 
Frankly, I’m concerned that your deci- 
sion reflects some homophobia itself. At 
least, it makes me doubt your commit- 
ment to cover issues of concern to the 


Lesbian/Gay. Community in a respons- 


ible and critical fashion. 
I await.some kind of response. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jeremy Grainger 


DEAR HELEN 


An open letter to Helene Moglen, Pro- 
vost of Kresge College: 

It has come to my attention that cer- 
tain charges have been brought against 
Ed Castillo and his conduction of his 
“Introduction to Native American Stud- 
ies” class. As a member of that class I feel 
qualified and conscientiously obligated 
to comment on this matter. 

The first charge states that Robert 
Chacanaca, a student in the class, teach- 
es the course. I have attended every 
session, and Mr. Chacanaca has yet to 

_ address the class, much less lecture. He 
has assisted Mr. Castillo by writing the 
questions to the midterm on the board, 
and operating a video tape projector at 
one class. 

The other two charges refer to Mr. 


Deadline Tuesday Noon 


Castillo’s absences. On the first occasion 
a guest speaker was scheduled and Mr. 
Castillo announced that he would be 
gone on an administrative mission for the 
University. The speaker was unable to 
attend and a note explaining the cancel 
lation of class appeared on the door. 
Incidentally the speaker, Mr. David Peri, 
showed at a later date and his lecture was 
well received and appreciated. 
For at least two weeks prior to Novem- 
ber 1, Mr. Castillo announced that class 
on that day would be held at the Com- 
munications building for a video presen- 
tation. Mr. Castillo was attending to his 
administrative duties on that day, and 
Mr. Chacanaca ran the machine. 
Whoever brought these charges appar- 
ently has some personal vendetta against 
Mr. Castillo or the Native American 
Studies program. ['m sure the remainder 
of the class would join me in proclaiming 
that Ed Castillo has presented a very 
stimulating and informative class, and is 
in no way guilty of academic negligence. 
Sincerely, 
Dave Kahan 


1984 or 1970s? 


Dear Staff, 

Just imagine that instead of being citi- 
zens of the United States, we all lived in 
some smaller country—one where we were 
still struggling to set up a government of 
our choice. We have just succeeded in 
rising up against one despot—it is 1953 
and we have just managed to democratical- 
ly elect our first government. Our dreams 
of a better life wherein the power and 
wealth of our country will finally be shared 
are in full bloom. Now imagine our feelings 
of horror, grief, and frustration when a few 
of our citizens, backed by the military and 
secret police of another larger foreign 
power are able to overthrow our newly 
elected leaders, and install ones more to 
their liking—ones who will not share the 
power and the wealth equally. Perhaps we 
_are too stunned to fight back; perhaps we 


are not united enough in our struggle yet, 
but it is clear, the take-over is successful. 

Those of us who speak out are systemat- 
ically imprisoned, tortured, and even mur- 
dered. The repression is so extreme, that it 
is noticed all over the world...except in that 
foreign country which set up the coup, and 
continues to supply the guns, bombs, and 
instruments of torture that keep us in 
constant fear for our lives and the lives of 
those we love. 

Our choices are few. Those with money 
are able to send their sons and daughters to 
study in other countries. Many even go to 
this foreign country which oppresses us, 
and try to tell the people there what their 
government is doing. T .ose of us who are 
poor turn to the churches. We are a holy 
country, and the churches are the only 
places safe from the vengeance of the 
secret police. It is there where we try to 
keep alive our visions of a life free of fear 
and torture, while we wait...and wait...and 
wait, until 25 years later, we can wait no 
more. 

Too many have died—50,000...100,000 
—too many to count. Our anger at the 
leader and his powerful friends far ex- 
ceeds our fear. United at last we are able to 
take back what is ours... almost, that is, for 
the leader is clever, and with the help of his 
friends, who are also leaders in other 


countries, he is able to escape with most of. 


the wealth of our country. 

At this time, our feelings are many: joy, 
pride, confusion, and still great anger at 
this leader who has murdered so many, yet 
is free to travel in the world, living off our 
riches. We are also angry at the foreign 
country which kept him in power, but we 
also know we must learn to work peaceful- 
ly with them if our new government is to 
succeed. We must balance our anger at the 
past with our hope for the future. 

But when the foreign power gives refuge 
to our deposed leader, it is like laughing in 
our faces. We have been abused by this 
country/this man for 25 years; our emo- 
tions are still very raw, the anger erupts 


ates 


le 


once again, not only anger but the frustra- 
tion at dealing with a country/a bully that 
will not acknowledge what they have done 
to our land and our people. It is out of this 
frustration that we seize the embassy. of 
this foreign power, and take its citizens as 
hostages, hoping this will force their gov- 
ernment and their fellow citizens to deal 
seriously with our righteous demand that 
our ex-leader be returned to answer for his 
crimes against his own people. 

It must be clear to you now that I have 
been asking you to imagine yourselves as 
Iranians, in an effort to understand the 
other side of this world crisis. Iran has 
risked the wrath of a mighty giant. There- 
fore, we are told, they must be crazy and 
ungrateful, and in sore need of a military 
spanking, just like 25 years ago. The 
thought that the Iranians may indeed have 
a very real grievance against us is not 
allowed to enter our national conscious- 
ness. Wé are told we will not negotiate with 
terrorists, meanwhile ignoring the fact of 
our continued financial support of many 
regimes throughout the world that main- 
tain power only by constantly terrorizing 
their own people. 

Perhaps I’m a young idealist, but if it’s 
against international law to seize another 
nation’s embassy and citizens, then surely 
it must be against such law to send arma- 
ments to a nation that uses them to kill and 
torture their citizens, and surely it must be 
equally unlawful to give refuge to a leader 
who has so abused his people. We are not 
the innocent good samaritans of the earth 
that we think we are. Our government has 
committed horrible crimes in our name. If 
we are to learn anything from this crisis, let 
it be a realization finally that we citizens of 
the world, Americans, Iranians, Russians, 
Israelis, Palestinians, have much more in 
common with each other than we ever will 
with our Presidents, Ayatollahs, and other 
power-brokers. These men, like spoiled 
children, continually seek to control the 
destiny of our world for their own benefit, 
while we, like busy parents, struggling with 
our daily survival, let them. We forget that 
we are the source of their power and 
wealth,but when we can finally stand up 
together and say ‘‘That’s enough!’’, they 
will have to listen. 

No, I don’t believe in Santa Claus, but 
more than ever on this Christmas Eve, 
1979, I do believe in peace on earth. 

Theodora Kerry 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


BAD BEDFELLOWS 


Dear Staff, 

In the midst Y the enlarging debate 
regarding the corporate ties of the Univer- 
sity, UC President David Saxon’s move to 
accept a consulting position with Ford 
Motor Company represents blatant disre- 
gard for the public’s concern and calls into 
question ethical standards for UC admin- 
istrators and faculty. 

President Saxon believes that his posi- 
tion with Ford will ‘fill the need for greater 
cooperation between the University and 
private industry.” Currently 12 of the 
University’s 25 regents represent the in- 
terests of big business on the UC Board of 
Regents. While the corporate link is al- 
ready intimate, Saxon’s new position with 
Ford makes the tie blatant—as Saxon 
controls the budget and oversees all stock- 
holdings for the University. 

Unlike Saxon’s current move, however, 
the Regents have taken great strides to 
cloak their corporate links in secrecy—to 
the point of allocating University resourc- 
es in a lawsuit against the Fair Political 


Practices Commission in order to avoid 
disclosing their financial holdings. These 
links represent not only a conflict of inter- 
est, but their secrecy has magnified the 
ominous implications. 

The University has taken even further 
steps to prevent disclosure of faculty con- 
sulting with private corporations, allowing 
instances where faculty have testified pub- 
licly as University researchers on issues 
while not disclosing their conflict of inter- 
est as consultants for firms operating in 
that field. Currently, University policies 
defended by David Saxon do not require 
faculty to identify employers by name, or 
reveal whether, or how much, they are 
paid. 

Meanwhile the University of California 
retains over $6 million invested in Ford, 
one of the worst offenders of human rights 
in the Republic of South Africa—supply- 
ing military vehicles to police there. While 
over 700 students have been arrested and 
over 20,000 students have signed petitions 
trying to emphasize this issue before the 
Regents over the last two years, President 
Saxon has echoed the response of the US 
corporations profiting from apartheid, and 
has defended the University’s investment 
in Ford and other like corporations. 

Saxon, who is already the highest paid 
employee in California, (now receiving a 
salary of $78,750 annually), will now be 
receiving an additional $12,000 for sitting 
on Ford’s advisory council. His new salary 
is not our major objection however. Even if 
President Saxon were to donate his salary 
back to the University, the conflict of 
interest would remain. 

The solution is clear. Saxon should 
resign from his position with Ford, or 
resign as President of the University of 
California. 

In the future growing awareness on the 
part of the public regarding the secret 
corporate ties of University officials will 
certainly lead to greater protest, and calls 
for greater accountability. Students for 
Economic Democracy plans to be part of 
that protest. 

Dalla Burtraw, co-chair, 
Students for Economic Democracy 


FREE THE 
TECHNOCRATS! 


Dear Staff, 

It was interesting to read the article on 
the Semiconductor Industry by Jon 
Stewart and John Markoff in your Nov- 
ember 15 issue. Unfortunately I don’t 
feel that Messrs. Stewart and Markoff 
completely understand the dynamics of 
the overseas assembly operations. 

In the past these assembly factories 
were set up in Korea, Hong Kong, and 
Taiwan. Literally tens of thousands of 
employees were trained in assembly op- 
erations and thousands of local people 
learned American management tech- 
iques. These operations along with sim- 
ilar ones from Japan served as seed 
industries which eventually blossomed 
into the strong, fully integrated consum- 
er products businesses which are now 
successfully competing in the werld mar- 
ket. 

As these and other “imported” busi- 
nesses raised the standard of living of the 
North Asian countries, semi-conductor 
manufacturers were forced to move their 
operation elsewhere. As the most com- 
petitive business on the planet. the pro- 
ducers of integrated circuits must con- 
stantly reduce cost or be forced out of 


, business, Some very large manufacturers 


(such as Texas Thstruments ‘and 'IBM), 


invested heavily in automation. For most 
other companies, it required less invest- 
ment to move south to Indonesia, Mala- 
sia, and Singapore. For the citizens of 
those countries, work in “sweat shops” 
assembling integrated circuits is employ- 
ment with the highest pay and best 
working conditions available. As in Hong 
Kong, related industries are now appear- 
ing and may grow to present their chal- 
lenge in the world marketplace. 

It is somewhat simplistic to draw con- 
clusions about one environment based 
upon experience in another environment. 
Many governments around the world are 
expending vast sums to secure a foothold 


Planned Absence Under Special Enrollment (PAUSE) 
is A Program designed to help students wishing to 
interrupt their classroom studies at UCSC. Under this 
program, students may “pause” for up to two years 
and still maintain a limited UCSC student affiliation. 
Through this affiliation certain campus services are 
available to students, including: 


SERVICES FOR A FEE 


Bus Pass 

Campus Box Office 

Child Care 

Health Center 

Housing (on campus) 

Library 

Physical Education & 
Recreation 


IF you would like more information about the PAUSE 
program, please contact the Career Planning Center, 
123 Central Services, 429-2183. 


sponsored by Counseling/Career Planning 


FREE SERVICES 


Career Planning 
Computer Center 
Counseling 

Housing (off campus) 
Student Employment 


in the integrated circuit business and I’m 
certain that conversations with overseas 
assembly employees and their local man- 
agement would not indicate significant 
dissatisfaction with their US customers. 
I’m equally certain that it is not necessary 
to remind students attending UCSC of the 
foolish mistakes made in the past by people 
who refused to consider the results of their 
actions. Attempts to restrict or regulate 
overseas operations of US manufacturers 
will simply result in the loss of this import- 
ant window into technology for the work- 
ers involved. John R. Wallace 
Director, LSI Center 

Perkin-Elmer, Santa Cruz 
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eer Thursday 


O Lucky Man/8 and 11 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stev. students 75¢, others $1. ~ 


Miscellaneous 


Art Exhibit—‘“*The Chicago Connection,” an ex- 
hibition of architectural drawings/Sesnon Gallery, 
College V/Hours: 11 am-5 pm, Tuesday-Sunday/ 
Through Feb. 9. 


Dance classes— Intermediate/ advanced folk danc- 
ing/This class will emphasize Balkan and Israeli 


dances/10 weeks/$10/Sign up in advance in P.E. 
Office, E. Field House. 


11 


Pee Friday 


Summer of 42/7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/ 
$1.50. 


Lectures 


Dr. Helen Galdicott on the ‘* Medical Implications 
of Nuclear Technology”/A Short film with discus- 
sion follows/7:30 pm, Crown 208/Donations ac- 
cepted. 
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4TH HILARIOUS WEEK o. 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S 
10 BEST FILMS 

This ight. Franco-Italian 
bon: bon is not only full of 
honest gOMpassion for its 
wildly engagin: .haracters, , 
but provides the audience” 
with more genuine, 
heartfelt vuks than any 
half dozen American 
comedies of the 
last decade.” 
Lisa Jensen, 
Goop TIMES 


won are JER, Nightly at 7:00 & 9:10 
ke ad “Early Show Sunday at 5:00 


RI ar CR NICKELODEON Sen Te 
crn & oO ecine Recess 


Jazz Center 
320-2 Cedar $t., Santa Cruz © 427-2227 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11th 
“Soma” 9pm $3.00 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14th 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14th 
Jazz Garden Big Band 9pm 
$3.50 advance $4.00 door 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 18th 
Mark Levine/Susan Winder 
Quintet 9 pm $3.50 
MONDAY, JANUARY 21st 
BILLY HARPER QUINTET 9pm 
$5.00 advance $5.50 dor 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 25th 
David Friesen/John Stowell Duo 
$3.50 advance $4.00 door 
MONDAY, JANUARY 28th 
Lew Tabackin Trio featuring 
Billy Higgins 9 pm $5.00 
e $9. 
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Thomas Szasz, New York psychiatrist and author 
of * The Myth of Mental IlIness’’/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/Students and Sr. citizens $3, general 
$4.50. 


Miscellaneous 


Benefit for Gay and Lesbian Rights March on 
Sacramento at Mona’s (1535 Commercial Way) 
$1.00. 


Concert/Dance: 9 pm College V dining hall. The 
Waypbacks, VCO, the Suburbs, FREE. 


South Indian dance demonstration/Two exciting 
dance forms of Southern India, Bharata Natyam 
and Kathakali, will be performed in full dress 
costume by Katherine and K.P. Kunhiraman/1 
pm, E. Field House Dance Studio/Free. 


Merrill dance/Merrill College will be bringing in 
the °80s with the “Equinox Band’’/Everyone is 
invited/9 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/Free. 


12 


saturday 


Movies 


Cousin, Cousine/7 amd 9:30 pm, Classroom 
2/$1.50. 


Concerts 


Hidden Valley Chamber Orchestra/Program: Henze 
Symphony #1, Delius 2 pieces for small orchestra, 
Beethoven’s Symphony #7/8 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall/ Students $2, general $4. 


Miscellaneous 


Nature hike— Meet in front of Bay Tree Bookstore, 
UCSC at 9 am/Bring a sack lunch (and car if 
available)/Everyone welcome. 


Dance/party—‘ Welcome back AASA students’’/ 
Hello 1980!/Celebrating the new decade with the 
sounds of disco from the 70s/9 pm, Crown- Merrill 
Rec. Rm./Free. 


Miovies on a Fill 


This is no big deal. Nope, no jokes this time ‘round. Just 
the facts. O’ Lindsey Anderson. Yes, O Lucky Man will be 
screened for your pleasure and cerebral benefit tonight, 
Thursday the 10th. Alan Price, an original Animal (the Eric 
Burdon and the kind) wrote the songs for this film, and they . 
are just about as good as the film itself. Malcolm McDowell 
has the lead and does good things with it. The Stevies, those 
intrepid cineastes, are showing it at 8 and 11. If you are one 
of them it will set you back six bits. You and me have to 
fork out a whole dollar. 

Friday the 11 is a big night on the movie scene. Three 
ways to spend your movie money. If the coming of age of 

several youths is your “bag,” go see the Summer of 42 at 
Classroom 2 at 7 and 9:30. Costs a dollar and a half. Ben, a 
person I know, tells me that the UCSC Track Club is 


- presenting The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner, 


a film about gymnastics. See it at 8 and 10 in the Cowell 
Dining Hall. Run, don’t walk, and take a dollar if you want 
to get in. The Turning Point is about dancing (the ballet kind, 
not “the Dog,” or “the Shy Tuna’”’) and the heart throb of 
several “people” I know, Barry Schnikov his’sef is in it. 
Ann Bancroft is in it, too. It is in the Kresge Town Hall and 
should cost one dollar, trust me. 

One of the bigger (in BO terms, of course) French film 
successs of recent years was Cousin, Cousine. See it in 


Classroom 2 on Saturday the 12, and find out why...for a 
buck ‘n’ a half. . 


/_ Buster Keaton plays dozens of roles in The Play House 


and they are all hilarious. If you have never seen this film, 
don’t pass it up when it shows at Kresge Town Hall on 
Sunday the 13th. The chimp scenes break me up even as | 
sit here typing. Two special extras: first, the show is free; 
second, Ivan Rosenblum is going t6 be playing piano 
accompaniment—just like they did in the good ol’ days. 
This is part of Kresge’s Pre-Mardi Gras Fest, so if you 
show up in costume apropos of the Silent Era you will get 
free refreshments. 

Martin Luther, (the film) will be at Stevenson on Tuesday 
the 15. Go, won’t cost a penny. At sever-thirty, that 1s. 

As part of the Film Authors class there is a Renoir film 
series this quarter. The offerings this week are Toni and La 
Grande Illusion. I, for one, will never forget what color 
Lotte’s eyes are. After you see La Grande Illusion, you 
will know, too. Shows at 7:30, and costs $1.50, however, if 
you plan on seeing most of the films in this series, a series 
ticket is available. It costs ten dollars—and will save you 
some good money on the eight part series. Buy. 

At 7:30 and 10 over at Kresge on Wednesday the 16 you 
can see Blue Collar. I think this is part of the American 
Studies Board film series on “work.” I know that Richard 
Pryor (a blazingly funny man) and Harvey Keitel (who is 
great in just about everything he is in, be it Taxi Driver or 
The Duelists) are both in it—so is Yaphet Kotto, for that 
matter. Paul Shrader directs. You pay one dollar, American, 
for the pleasure of their company. How'd I do?O 

—William “S” Butter 
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Mean Streets 


This is Mean Streets. But not for long. 
A new name might (nay would) be nice. 
Really, mean streets? I don’t get it. Raymond 
Chandler did. But he is dead. which is very 
sad, too. 

As | write, the streets of our cozy little 
resort community are about as mean as 
they get here "bouts. By that, I mean it is 
raining, all blustery and ugly, but, ugly. I 
never knew why they called this column 
“Mean Streets” anyhow. It was that Canine 
Columnist, B. Fury who christened it, and 
I am afraid to say, that in this piddling 
instance, Fury knew not of what he spoke. 
But I know a thing or two, and if you will 
look below I will show you where you can 
go (to have a good time or what-the-heck). 

‘What to do,” is their refrain. The verse 
goes something like this: ““Check out the 
Smith Gallery at Cowell College/Music, 
Sound, Language, Theater,/ A concep- 


tualist art show/ Starring work by John: 


Cage/ featuring work by Robert Barry, 
Joan Jonas, and Tom Marioni/ It’s free, 
between I] am and 5.” 

Dance? Did someone say Dance? Well, 
uh, the Waybacks and the VCOs (useta be 
the Librarians I think) and the Suburbs 
(the West Coast ones, I just heard some 
backEasters have the same name...) will 
be rocking, and you(now don’t be shy) can 
roll with them and it won’t cost you cent, 


one. It is in the College V dining hall (my: 


Stevenson dance/Music provided by ‘*Omega’’/9 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Free. 
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Meetings S U n d ay 


Meeting of the 7th UCSC China Delegation to 
discuss important news from China/11 am, Merrill 
Baobab Rm. 


GALA general meeting and social hour/Everyone 
welcome/7 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


Opening of Kresge’s Mardi Gras Week/Includes 
parade, silent movie, 5-piece all woman dance band 
“Isis,” and more/7:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 


"414 


Theater M 0 n d ay 


Unstaged, student-directed readings of modern 
American plays/Tonight’s reading: ‘*The Iceman 
Cometh,” by Eugene O’Neill/7 pm, College V 
Fireside Lounge/Free. 


Lecture 


Donald Luce, journalist, poet, international repre- 
sentative of the Asian Society will speak and show 
slides on “Cambodia Today: A Human and Political 
Crisis”/4 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm./Free. 


Daniel Castro, author of “Looking at Life” will 
speak on “‘In that Stillness, the Heart Speaks”’/7:30 
pm, Cowell Fireside Lourge/Free. 


Lecture series on Progressive Education/Invited 
speakers/8 pm, Barn Theater/Free. 


Meetings 


Meeting of Ad Hoc Committee on Iran/7:30 pm, 
Oakes 2nd Floor Lounge. 


Miscellaneous 


Polynesian dance demonstration/ This free demon- 
stration will include Haole Hula, Maori Poi Balls 
and Chance/4 pm, Martial Arts Studio, E. Field 
House/Free. 


Stevenson College Night/Comedian-musician, Mark 
McCollum, back by popular demand!/6:40 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free. 


Acupressure workshop/An Oriental technique which 
maintains health and well-being through applying 
finger pressure to areas of the body/Donna Cerio, 
from the Holistic Health Institute instructs this 
popular workshop/7 pm, Martial Arts Studio/Free/ 
Signup in advance by calling x2806 or x2045. 


Kresge College presents Mark McCollum, the man 
with a million voices and only one mouth, a blend of 
comedy and music/8:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 


me 


hve, | UESday 


Toni (1934) and La Grande Illusion (1937)/ 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50; series ticket $10 
(Renoir Film Festival series, 1st of 8) 


Martin Luther/7:30 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 
Free. 


Target Video presents take tapes of Sex Pistols, 
Clash, Talking Heads and a host of others. $2.00. 
7:30 and 10:00 at Santa Cruz Art Center Theater, 
sponsored by NOSCUM. 


Lectures 


Steve Hamilton, Spartacus Youth League on “Soviet 
Troops Roll Back Muslim Reaction— Red Army in 
Afghanistan: A Trotskyist Analysis”/7:30 pm, 
Stevenson 175/Free. 


METAPHYSICAL 
BOOKS 


813 S. PACIFIC MALL 
423-7830 


favorite), it starts at 9:00 and that’s this 
Friday night. See you there maybe? 

Merrill College is throwing one of their 
priceless (I mean FREE) dances on Friday 
the 11th. The “Equinox Band” will be 
playing, and you will be dancing, (standing 
around wondering where all the “interesting 
persons”’ are at is more like it). Anyhow, 
take it from me, it starts at 9:00. Say hello 
to Bert for me, willya? 

Anyone with even a bit of interest in 
modern rock and roll should, without fail, 
go see the Target Video presentation this 
Tuesday (the 15). Target Video is a San 
Francisco based group of video artists. 
Tuesday’s program will include footage of 
The Sex Pistols, the Clash, Talking Heads, 
The Dils, The Screamers, and a host of 
other modern rock and roll bands. I’ve 
never seen the Pistols footage, and that 
alone is worth the measely $2 tariff levied 
by show sponsors NOSCUM. The tapes 
and the music will be great. The price is 
very reasonable and- goes to one of the 
better local causes. There are shows at 
7:30 and 10:00. You may not see me there, 
but I will see you—wouldn’t miss this for 
anything in Santa Cruz County. The faith- 
ful will be there, the curious shouldn’t miss 
it. 

The last event here, is a biggy. This is 


_ the blitz-Kresge Style. Boy/Girl, oh. Boy/. . 
.Girl ‘are they ever thrdwirg & wing-dihk’-’-’House, CHP; thank you. 


Calendar continued on page 31 


Where to start? Well, what they are cailing 
Early Mardi Gras Week starts on Sunday 
the 1 3th and runs till the 19th and there is a 
whole lot of fun, frolic and general (and 
obscure) festivity planned. Most of it is 
FREE FREE (which rhymes with gris 
gris) for all (except some movies, but read 
about them in Movies on a Hill). There is a 
Silent Movie Costume Ball on the 13, in 
the Town Hall at 8:30 in the pm. Free 
refreshments for those in costumes of that 
zany era. 
On Monday, smiling and well-groomed: 
Mark McCollum, a singing comic of the 
award-winning variety, will do a free show 
at 8:30 in the Town Hall. On a considerably 
heavier note, Pat Bond will do her impres- 
sion of Gertrude Stein, on Thursday the 
17th. Once again, it’s at 8:30 in the old 
Kresge Town Hall. You got one of these 
jazz concerts featuring artist on the Theresa 
label. That’s on the 15th. Saturday night 
(19th) go dance to the Robert Cray Band. 
Free, it is. Town Hall is where it will be at. 
Shake your money maker. See if I care. 
Check the big multi-colored posters that 
should be all over campus for details on the 
above Kresge-type happenings, or call 
Kresge. But go. Bon Ton Kresge, alright? 
Let’s think up a new name for this 
column, okay? send ideas (campus mail) 


-«.totNot.So.Mean Streets” at the Rock 


Albert Finney 


Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Jan. 10-13 


“Best Debut Film’ 


1977 Cannes Film Festival. 


Keith Carradine. The Duellists 
Harvey Keitel Director 
Edward Fox 


‘a thoughttul, ironic and literate film 
of astonishing physical beauty."’ Playboy 


7:30 and 9:30 
$2.50 


ART CENTER THEATRE 
lOOl CENTER 


opening next week 
sam shepard’s Cow 


425-5211 Ext, 20 
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FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


‘ 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


WEDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT 
2 tor $6.00 


320-C Cedar Street ° 


427-2803 Santa Cruz, CA 95060 Noon to 10 p.m. 


New { Used f Trade 


We have textbooks 


546 Palm Santa Cruz 


(near 
Palm Center) 


Need a ride? 

., Want to save $$$? 
You can reduce all your 
car expenses by sharing 

a ride 


Call Santa Cruz County's 
“Share-a-ride” 
Carpool Program today 


or pick up an application 
at Central Services or 
college coffee shops 


Share-a-Ride 
Call:429-PO0L 


429-POOL 


SHARE -A- RIDE 


$42 @ See Pee eee Bee Oe 


Catering 
For Parties Smal 
Large 


: Sandwiches & 
Hot Dishes 


Homemade Desserts & Salads 


OPEN DAILY 206 Laurel St. 
9 am to. 6 pm SANTA CRUZ 
Closed Sundays 425-0909 


i bean y jeans at 
rices.” 


jost prices 
eps $4.50 - $5.50 


BUSRIDERS: 


Recycled denim, 
corduroy & flannel 
our specialty. 


910 Soquel Avenue 
Santa Cruz, CA 9506 


across from Alpha Beta 


SALE 
20% OFF 


WARM-UP SUITS 
CHAMOIS SHIRTS 


AND VEST 
TENNIS SHIRTS 
WINDBREAKERS 
RUNNING GEAR 
10% RACKETBALL\Y 
RACKETS 


1222 SOQUEL AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 
425-7445 


Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


Vie °10’s ARE OVER IN THE CHRONOLOG- 
ical sense. It is just the rude division of time that says we are 
entering a new decade. It probably won’t be until 1982 that 
social commentators sniff out a new cultural trend and 
proclaim the death of the ’70s. 

As decades go, the ’70s were neither more or less 
important than any of the preceding ones on an interna- 
tional scale. But for Santa Cruz, the last decade brought 
change and dubious glory to this cultural outpost on the 
fringe of the continent. At various times in the last ten years 
this little city has been described as the best place to live on 
the Coast, the spiritual capital of the Western world, or the 
best entertainment value around. And if anyone doubts that 
acertain Santa Cruz ethic hasn’t developed, they need look 
no further than the pages of Good Times— itself a product of 
the ’70s. One of the slickest lifestyle guides and advertising 
vehicles a small town could ask for, the weekly tabloid has 
distilled a consumption-oriented view of life that says “hey, 
we’ve got something good and unique here.” 

And as history would have it, this view is neither “new 
wave” or‘‘retrochic”—primarily because the social nar- 
cissism of Santa Cruz blinds many to other times and 
places. In the ’20s, many of the cultural elite and their 
hanger-ons lived in Manhattan’s Greenwich Village. The 
young Malcolm Cowley was one of them. Having worked 
as a critic, editor, and poet during his prolific career, 
Cowley was befitted with the title—for a lack of a better 
term—‘man of letters”. Since the death of Cowley and his 
contemporary Edmund Wilson, no American has possess- 
ed the literary acuteness and cultural insight required by the 


title, although Mailer, Tom Wolfe, and Gardiner have tried, — 


as have Sontag, Didion, and Olsen on the distaff side. 


Anyway, in his book Exile’s Return, written during the 
early °30s, Cowley describes the social philosophy Green- 
wich Villagers adhered to during the ’20s. and as you see, 
the eight basic tenets outlined by Cowley could serve just as 
well for the highly advertised Santa Cruz life in the ’70s. 

1—‘‘Salvation by the Child.”” The special potentialities 
all of us have at birth are ground out of us by a rigid 
education system. If children are allowed to express 
themselves in a different system, they will lead us to a better 
world when they become adults. 

2—‘‘Self-Expression.” Our purpose in life is to realize 
our full individuality through creative work and beautiful 
living in beautiful surroundings. 

3—‘‘Paganism.”’ The body is a temple with nothing dirty, 
a Shrine for the ritual of love. 

4—*‘ Living for the Moment.”’ It is stupid to save for the 
future when we will be too old to enjoy. It is best to grab it as 
it comes and live intensely with it, because it may never pass 
this way again. 

5—‘‘Liberty.”” Every law that hinders creative expres- 
sion or full enjoyment of pleasures should be abolished. The 
only politics free individuals should have is the politics of 
free enterprise and expression. 

6—‘‘ Female Equality.” Women should be the economic 
and moral equivalents of men. They should be free to 
smoke, drink, take and dismiss lovers. 

7—*‘Psychological Adjustment.” Whatever is wrong 
with us can be changed with the right drugs, exercise, or 
therapy. There is no flaw in our character that can’t be 
changed by something. 

8—‘‘Changing Place.” It’s alright here, but someday I’m 
going to move to a place where I can be more expressive and 
free. Constant vacations are part and parcel to this last 
tenet. 

Cowley of couse did not advocate all of these rules. He 
was only commenting on the surrounding social scene, and 
later in the essay he explains how easily advertising 
determined the mores and tastes of groups holding such 


- -values:-As Cowley. shows, Santa.Cruz in, 1980 hasn't come 


i ee 


that far at all. 
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ss whole does not diminish individuality. The lessons avail- = 
a- by Jennifer Noone able for contemporary societies from our Native American 
ht Cs heeritage are thousandfold. The most pressing lesson at hand U 
ha For a school with such a strong emphasis on Third _ is the example of an ecological policy of respect. o 
s World, Minority, and Environmental Studies, UCSC is The scope of study within the department is endless; it on 
i certainly not devoting a great deal of energy or funds to _ can range from folklore to supernatural forces to govern- | 
ia Native American Studies. Although the Native American _ mental organization. Fall quarter I began learning about 
‘at Studies program was established in 1978, solid student traditional medicinal uses of local plants through an — 
ie support is now required to stabilize and bring growth tothe _ independent study. I found that it is a long complex process, () 
Re program. yet I now have a solid foundation to build upon. Opportun- Cc 
ng The NAS program is important not only in terms of _ ities in the field are limited only by your imagination. 8 
as contemporary society improving through exploration of The UCSC Native American Studies program was c 
traditional knowledge, but also in the sense of a supportive established in Autumn, 1978, in response to student action, rat) 
2 education for Native American people. These values are _ but is not yet a regular part of the budget. As it stands now, 2 
5 imposed upon Native American students while their own Ed Castillois almost a one-person department. He was hired a vi . wet am 
me culture is discredited. As Patricia Lee points out in her a8 half-time academic faculty, half-time administrative Religions of the American Indians” by Ake Hultkrantz, §} (6 
“A article “Native American Values Ignored in Public Schools” __ staff -In addition to teaching, Ed’s responsibilities include translated by Monica Settewall; “Peyote” by Alice Marriott } Go 
ne in TWANAS, a UCSC student publication, if Native recruiting, counseling, tutoring, and retaining Native Ameri- and Carol K. Rachlin; “Seeing With a Native Eye,” § © 
he Americans “are to become a sovereign people, we need an _can students at UCSC (as yet an endangered species). Ed “Essays on Native American Religion,” edited by Walter 
a efficient education system.” A NAS program provides a _ provides services to low-income students and he is the Holden Capps; ““God Is Red,” by Vine Deloria, Jr.; and 
= support base and a frame of reference for those Native __ liaison between EOP and financial aid. x “Red Man’s Religion,” by Ruth Underhill. 
ar American students seeking higher education. _The American Studies Board anticipates hiring a full- If you are interested in the Native American Studies 
is Environmental Studies (ES) and Native American Studies _ time. counselor and EOP person for winter quarter, as well program at UCSC and want to find out more about and/or 
te are intrinsically linked: NAS is a fundamental root of ES _as a part-time secretary for Ed. The department hopes to —_ lend your support, contact: 
ee Native Americans were the “original ecologists.” Respect share faculty with Berkeley and Davis and eventually Helene Moglen, Kresge Provost. 
ns for the land and all forms of life are major tenets of Native | coordinate a higher degree program through the other Ed Castillo, Kresge, 429-4482 or 429-2781 
American philosophy. Traditional religion is a ritual accor- | campuses and field studies. Michael Cowan, American Studies, Kresge 
dance of this respect. Understanding the laws of natural . _ Ed Castillo is offering a class in Native American Native American Student Alliance, Student Activities 
systems leads to recognition of cyclical interrelationships in Philosophy and Religion during Winter quarter. The class Office 
all realms of existence, including human beings. Traditional _ will include visits from some traditional Indian doctors and Redwood Building, UCSC, 95060, 
Native social structure is cooperative. Responsibility tothe a possible field trip to Bishop. Texts for the class are: ‘““The or call Patricia Lee, 426-4127 
| 
| 
» 
th Counseling Center Groups—Winter 1980 
ee, 
tas 
Os. Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is adecentralized —_ individual counseling, the Counseling Service will offer 
ties service with professionally trained counselors located in ~ the following groups Winter Quarter 1980. Unless other- 
gid each college. The staff members come from a variety of wise indicated, all groups will begin during the week of 
ess backgrounds and have special interest and experience in | Please pre-register by calling our main 
tter helping students explore various issues. In addition to | number, x2628, unless otherwise noted. 
lize 
iful Student Outreach Services ' Tues. 5-7 
Students develop and participate in student service projects 
rty, which meet changing needs within the college or campuswide 
setting. bs 
the Women’s Group _ Mon. 3-5 Health Cen. Conf. Rm. Katia Panas/Josie King. Psychomotor Therapy TBA 
tax This group is open to any woman who enjoys and values the Ss ; Psychomotor therapy is a deeply healing process that works 
ass support and variety of perspectives women have to give to Black Women’s Group Sun. 12-2 with emotional and physical energy in a psychodramatic way. 
each other. We intend the group to be a safe and creative | An opportunity for all UCSC Black women, (students, faculty, To schedule an interview to see if this is an appropriate group 
eee: environment for sorting through life choices or discussing and staff) to meet socially and share interests, ideas, andplan for you, call: Ray Charland, x2375 or Carol Smith, x4481. 
The current challenges in each of our lives. : and implement extracirricular activities. Meetings are monthly, 
Mie Merrill Connection Katia Panas/Carol Smith place will be announced. Mostly Taiking—A Communications Group — Thur. 1-3 | 
Contact Josie King, x2841 A group designed to improve your communication skills and \ 
Generali Counseling TBA explore ways to utilize strong emotions (anger, love, jealousy, oer 
mic For students who want to discuss and explore problems, Black Re-entry Women’s Group TBA = exuberance, etc.) by talking—verbally and non-verbally. 
e to decisions, and values in a supportive group. This is not an This group is for older Black women returning to school. We — Charles E. Merrill Rm. Carol Smith/Greg Salerno 
encounter or therapy group, but intended tobe aplacetorelate will get together for mutual support. 
rong to others in an open and honest way about important issues | Contact Josie King, x2841 Assertion Training Fri. 1-2:30 
, OF and concems. ; This six-week group is open to students who want to learn to 
t be Call Rebecca Carter, x2109, or Gary Shoemaker, x2753. Personal Growth and Social Change TBA be more assertive. We will practice a number of useful skills in 
Many students are interested in having the world work better a supportive environment. Group begins Jan. 25: 
I'm Psychotherapy and Personal Growth Thur. 3-5 for everyone. This group is both for those who are already Women's Re-entry Lounge, Csrm Unit —_K. Panas/C. Harris 
and This co-ed group will focus on interpersonal learning by _ involved in the process of change and for those of you ready to 
last exploring conflicts, fears, and anxieties. As a group we will begin. We will learn ways of dealing with feelings of discour- Chicana Women’s Group TBA 
attempt to’ provide a supportive environment that will foster agement and powerlessness and ways of creating needed All UCSC Chicana women are invited to come, share exper- 
He gentle exploration of self and one’s relationship to others. support systems for ourselves. iences and enjoy. other ‘activities. 
and Kresge Counseling Office J. Sidman/M. Berrenge Call Ray Charland, x2375 Contact Katia Panas, x2572 
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ear is more than a state of mind. As a 

= F- semi-popular song once said, fear is a 

man’s best friend, but maybe that was 

just the name of someone’s dachsund—you can never tell 

about those rock and rollers. And that goes double for 

German philosophers. In Being and Time, Heidegger's 

existential magnum opus, the good professor discourses on 

the various levels of fear and defines their states of being, 

yet gives the short shrift to fun and totally ignores the 
question of cross country skiing. 

I’dlike to say that I ponder these problems when a whole 
lot of steep separates my skis from our destination, but I’m 
not that good—either at skiing or philosophical inquiry. So 
when faced with menacing trees and dubious snow, I set off 
down the slope in an adrenalin inspired rush, free from 


thought if not filled with fear. Someway or another, I always - 


get to where I want to be—cross country skiing is like that. 

And they say it’s fun, slipping and sliding around on the 
snow, but it started with much more utilitarian motives. A 
long time ago, in what we now call Europe, some Lapland- 
ers had a problem. They were getting really bogged down 
chasing giant reindeer and wooly mammoths through the 
snow. They could have moved to a warmer climate, but 
instead they applied their woodworking skills and with axes 
shaped some logs re 15-feet boards which allowed the 
hunters to more-or-less float through the snow. Skiing was 
invented, and the society flourished and advanced. 

Skiing was brought to California by Scandinavian settlers 
-before the Civil War. The state of the art had advanced— 
there were handy skiing aids like bindings, poles, and wax, 

/ and thetast wooly mammoth had long since gone into the 
({ deep freeze—but skiing was still considered primarily a 
| practical means of transportation. But come any winter 
Sunday in a mining camp and skiing would take a different 
form. Fortified with beer and aquavit, pungent with the 
aroma of secret speed waxes, the shaggy laborers would 
challenge each other to downhill races—scaring themselves 
and the few women and children around with their reckless 
antics. At day’s end they would repair to the nearest saloon 
for further rounds of drink and bravado, creating another 
questionable social tradition: apres ski. 

Skiing was changed forever when an ingenious Yankee 
with an entreprenurial bent hooked a rope to the crankshaft 
pulley of a Model A engine and discovered that skiers 
would pay to be pulled uphill. Before the invention of the 
rope tow, all skiing was by necessity cross country, but now 
American skiers had a choice, and the vast majority 
preferred paying to climbing. Cross country skiing was 
thrown into the Dark Ages, and rumor had it that the only 


people skiing on flat land—or God forbid, uphill—were 


aspirants to the Winter Olympics, professors of Scandi- 


, ’ navian literature, and mountain climbers. 


KOFFEE KUP 
RESTAURANT 


Home Cooking by Bea Burns 
Formerly from the Tip-Top 


We Feature These BREAKFAST SPECIALS 
3 eggs, home fries or rice, biscuits 
& gravy, toast, or hotcakes 


21 different omlettes including 
crab, fruit, and veggie ... ... $2.80-4.20 


Apple & Boysenberry roll-up cakes .. .$2.25-2.45 


Lunches feature COUNTRY STYLE HOMEMADE 
Soups & Pies, Baked Chicken & Dumplings. Filet of 
Sole, Chicken .Fried Steak. Stuffed Peppers.. 
$2.45-2.65 

Mon-Sat 6am-2pm 


"oat 1209 Soquel Ave. 
“Oper Sundays 7am to Tom ; : 


NO DINNERS 423-9224 


first set thin ski to snow at the end of the 
Dark Ages. It was 1970; waxless skis and 
colorful double-knit Nordic outfits were 
still a year away. I was 14 and spent my winter weekends 
climbing in the High Sierra—a dubious pursuit if there ever 
were one. To keep us mobile in six feet of snow, my friends 


and I used snowshoes—not the tennis racquet-like articles — 


of cartoons and popular myth, but high-tech tools lovingly 
fashioned out of aluminum, nylon, and gobs of boat resin in 
a garage. e 

As long as we were tall, with elongated tails and rakishly 
upturned noses, our snowshoes resembled ersatz lacrosse 
sticks. They got us to the mountains, but not without costs. 
Long uphill stretches would result in knees bruised from 
constant banging against the snowshoe tips, the tight 
bindings promoted frostbite, and walking all day with legs 
splayed meant hellacious muscle cramps all night, 

Sometimes we met other climbers who were shod with 
skis, and except when breaking trail through 12 feet of 
powder or tackling steep slopes of brush and manzanita, 
their feet moved with the veritable wings of Apollo. After 
one of my snowshoes took a brittle snap in sub-zero 


_ weather, I saved $60 and plunged into cross country skiing. 


Through a mail order catalog I ordered wooden mountain 
skis, wide for floatation and stiff for strength, hinged cable 
bindings to fit my ice climbing boots, and metal poles strong 
enough for poking bears. é 


o, I’ve never been downhill skiing. 


When I was younger I thought it was © 


for snobs with fast cars and: flashier 
clothes. I’ve adjusted some on that point, but the price of 
admission is still too steep. Besides, the thrill of going 
downhill is the same whether you had to walk uphill or not. 
And because cross country skis are waxed, and are longer, 
lighter, and narrower than their downhill counterparts, they 
have less friction and thus more speed. 
Cross country skis are now aesthetically similar to the 
downhill variety— multi-colored fiberglass and supergraph- 
ics wherever you look. Cross country fashion is still a wild 
and wooly field however. Synthetic stretch suits with 
designer labels and commensurate price tags are available, 
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but moth-bitten sweaters and Levis will keep you just as 
warm—unless you fall down a lot. On seme of the better 
Norwegian trails, neckties are required apparel for men, but 
in California I prefer cowboy shirts and tweed knickers. If 
you tie a white towel around your head like a bernoose, you 
can turn-your favorite snowfield into the sartorial equivalent 
of the Sahara. The only thing I don’t like is walking around 
in billed cross country shoes—they make you look like a 
duck and are hard to dance in. 

Where to ski cross country is easy— generally, wherever 
there is snow. It’s more pleasant if the snow is deep enough 
to cover small rocks and tall grass, but that doesn’t bother 
the hard core. Don’t fear a little mud and frozen pine 
needles, but remember that crud will stick to your skis if you 


use*wax. Icy parking lots and outdoor skating rinks offer a - 


fast track and nasty spills. In my overeager youth I used to 
ski in the park at night, when the grass was soaked from the 
sprinklers, and Southern California enthusiasts have dis- 
covered the joys of skiing on the beach down by the 
waterline. 

Learning to ski is like learning to make love—it’s best 
with a friend. You can only get so far by yourself, white pros 
take money and aren’t always there when you need them. 
Don’t be afraid to work out your own solutions and 
techniques— you have nothing to lose but your fear. Sliding 
downhill on your butt is a lot more fun than running smack 
into a fir tree. 


BeRun *1 
1503 Mission 
Santa Cruz — 426-2753 


‘OPEN 6 DAYS, 11-6 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


ReRun *2 

6560 A Hwy. 9 
Felton — 335-4661 

' OPEN 6 DAYS, 12-8 


CLOSED MONDAYS 
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Quality clothing 
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They say cross 


country skiing is fun 


warm afternoon in Alpine County, 

A 1978. Cross country skiing is now a 

growth industry. Bill Koch brought 

America its first cross country medal at the 76 Innsbruck 

Olympics. Up the road at Kirkwood, at probably the last 

new ski resort the Sierra will ever have, instructors lead 

cross country classes along trails near the base lodge. This 

weekend, the least populous county in the US contains 
more cross country skiers than residents. 

On this mild day, a friend and I are running loose among 
the hills, gliding in and out of the forest’s shade, laughing 
and sweating. What to do with the poles, what wax to use, 
how to stop at the bottom—like adolescent sexual fumblings 
these worries have disappeared with practice. 

At the end of one trail we find an open slope, only about 
200 feet but steep, with a nice run out into a meadow. My 
friend goes first, straight down, snowplowing and dragging 
her poles to scrub-off speed. In the meadow she loses 
balance and keels-over sideways. I have mountains skis, 
and because of their greater edge control I’m able to turn to 
the side on the way down. Usually this slows me to a stop or 
sends me careening off into the bushes, but this time I skid 
and jump around enough to cut back across the fall line 
without crashing. When I reach the bottom after four linked 
turns, I have something new in the bag—the freedom that 
comes from downhill cross country skiing with a modicum 
of style and grace. 


unch stop on a hill overlooking Lake 

Tahoe, the most beautiful sight in all of 

Mark Twain’s travels. The snow is 
powdery and even in the sun it’s below freezing—a rare 
green wax day in California skiiing. I’m with a group from 
the college that goes the whole range in experience—rank 
beginners to a 60-year-old professor from Norway. On his 
broke-down rental skis Arne outruns all of us on the trail 
with enough time left over to take on the moguls of a nearby 
downhill run. 

After a shared lunch of bread and cheese, nuts and beer, 
some continue on the trail while others find a buried log 
halfway down the small hill. A game is invented: pole 
furiously down the run, then hit the bump at full speed and 
sail off into the air. The first attempts are without much 
success— everyone is too afraid of falling or the unknown to 
kick up their tips and lean into the jump. But as the track 
speeds up and the fear loosens, snow starts to fly. A tall 
woman with athletic grace gets off a good high jump, hitting 
the snow at full speed in an instant tumble. She slides into a 
photographer and reduces everything to a pile of skis and 
laughter. 

Some hit the snow standing and stay that way for a few 
seconds, but their hold on the vertical is tenuous, and a 
fall—controlled or otherwise—always comes. On one run I 
hit the ground with only one ski. Its mate is still attached to 
my other leg, but the ski is flying perpendicular to the slope. 
I vainly struggle with balance long enough for a photo 
before the crash. Someone finally gets the impossible trick 
of taking the jump and coming to a standing stop, so we run 
off to new diversions. 

A new slope is found, one that starts steep and narrow 
then lets up and opens into a powder field, ending in the 
trees after a long run. It’s maximum cruising country with 
snow flying up past our knees and a nice but not scary sort of 
speed. With just ten people it’s not crowded: some race 
down the curving fall line, some weave patterns through the 
untracked snow, and others run into bushes. It’s an act of 
creation, it’s creating an act, cutting and sliding through the 
white crystals. 
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WOMEN'S AND MEN'S” 
COMFORTABLE USED CLOTHING 


1211 Soquel, Santa Cruz, CA 95062 
408-423-4344 
At Seabright, next to Rio Theatre 


hey say never go into the wilderness by 

yourself, just like they say never drink 

alone. They have excellent reasons for 

saying both things, but people still do them. Sometimes 

there isn’t much of achoice. One New Year’s Eve it was like 

that for me. All my friends were out of town, so I decided it 
was either one or the other, and then chose both. 

I planned a three-day trip, running along the south rim of 
Yosemite, then dropping down to the floor on the steep trail 
from Galcier Point. When I started out on a humid 
afternoon, I was far more afraid of loneliness than potential 
hazards. I had enough equipment and experience to stay out 
of most trouble, but I didn’t know how d do without human 
or artificial stimulus. 

Two miles out, the hipbelt of my pack broke from the load, 
making the burden intolerable. I pitched my tent on the only 
flat ground around—right in the middle of a steep side trail. 
After dinner I read and drank and worried. I worried that a 
stray coyote might rip through the tent’s nylon to get at my 
one-pound chub of salami. Then I worried that an early 
rising skier would come barrelling down the trail and run 
into the tent, sending a ski pole through one of my vital 
organs. When I woke up in the morning I decided that the 
whole trip was ridiculous. 

I had spent many winter nights in tents before, but now it 
no longer seemed adventuresome and cozy but boring and 
claustrophobic. I decided that I'd rather ski the 16 miles out 
to Glacier Point and back and sleep down in the valley with 
the bears that night than lumber along with the pack and 
spend another night in a tent that seemed like hell in a 
mixmaster. 

I started at seven with just my jacket and what its pockets 
could hold. I couldn’t move too fast because of the heavy 
skis and boots, but the miles went by with a steady pace and 
I stopped only for water and more wax. Up and down, kick 
and glide, there was a smoothness to the day not found in 
many exercises. Nothing else moved except for a few birds 
and the dense clouds. 

On the way back to camp, in the long rays of the 
afternoon, my glide became as long as my fatigue deep. It 
was downhill, the morning track was firm, and snow, wax, 
and muscles worked harmoniously. 

Twilight softened the shacows when I reached the little 
blue tent. Quickly stuffing everything away, I packed off 
toward the road. The moon was full and fresh snowflakes, 
fat and moist, covered the icy track. When I reached the 
cars, I was surprised to find headlights pointed at-me. A 
ranger climbed down from the truck and asked me a few 
questions—how many people did I see, was anyone behind 
me, were there any tracks leading off into the forest. On the 
truck’s bed were two snowmobiles with a rescue sled. The 
rangers would get on them and search for a couple who were 
missing. They had gone skiing in the afternoon and failed to 
meet their friends for drinks at the lodge. 

By morning the storm had passed. It had been a warm 
one, and in the valley it rained. I woke up to the staccato 
sound of a helicopter flying low over Glacier Point, 
searching for the missing skiers. I don’t know if they were 
ever found, or if they were even lost—they may have just 
skipped out on their drinking engagement. 

They say cross country skiing is fun, so happy trails to 
all x kw 
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The first of a two-part interview with local new wave 
musicians by Kerry Anna Cobra. 


Santa Cruz 


Perhaps apprehensively expecting your standard-issue 
fast-talking boy journalist to ask them when they'd play 
the Cow Palace, many of the female members of local new 
wave/punk rock bands assembled Saturday in my living 
room for an informal interview. Present were Realtors 
bassist Tora Brooks; Nan and Tiger, bassist and lead 
singer from the Joneses; Jill Fido who sings and plays 
keyboards in the Schematics; Cathy Curphey, the drum- 
mer in Wrist Action and their guitarist Rusty (token boy); 
our friend Lucilla; the intrepid H; and we finally got 
ourselves organized and the tape recorder on... 

Kerry Anna: How long have you been playing music, and 
what got you going, in terms of musicians, musical styles or 
other inspirations? 

Nan: I'd wanted to play an instrument, I heard Tiger and 
Taani playing at a party, liked how they sounded, and when 
I heard they needed a bass player I asked if I could do it. I 
started playing in July and got my bass in August. I didn’t 
want to at first because people already say Tora and I sound 
alike and look alike. 

Tora: Oh, the bass is a great instrument, I didn’t think it 
was weird—~ 

Kerry: How did you start playing, Tora? 

Tora: About three years ago, the organ player in my band 
and I were really inspired by Punk Magazine, we were 
going to do either a band or acomic book. You could say we 
started more with a concept than musicianship, but some of 
our band had been playing a long time. 

Tiger: I took singing lessons for a couple of years in high 
school, and always sang along with the radio. Every kid 
dreams of being on stage someday—having your mother out 
there saying, ““That’s my daughter!”—and that’s just what 
my mom did when she saw us. My mom is incredible, she 
came up to me and said, ‘‘Ever since I saw you in Hansel 
and Gretel in kindergarten, I knew you were going to be a 
star!” (We laugh) 

Tora: Jill, you guys (Schematics) are good—you sing 
great— 

Many voices began to agree: “You were great New 
Year’s, leading the band,” and ‘No matter what happens, 
she has power with the audience,” and “She jumps in and 
dances and the audience is captivated—” 

Jill: | first started playing because I heard the Sex Pistols 
and the Clash, and I heard about punks, and what it was all 
saying to me was ‘don’t be a spectator—”’ anyone can play 
music, and rock and roll is like reading and writing. It really 
inspired me; I hadn’t done anything for a long time. I’d 
dropped out of the feminist and socialist movements 
because I got sick of that, and then I heard things in these 
songs that I could relate to, about revolution and wanting to 
be in riots—people were playing music and saying that 
everyone could, and that was inspiring. Also, I saw the 
Runaways, and even though my music was different from 
theirs, I was inspired by them because they were all girls 
playing instruments. Siouxsie and the Banshees inspired me 
too. I never thought I could sing before, but then I did it, and 
people liked it, and that was important. I didn’t think anyone 
would like it and sometimes I still don’t, but that becomes 
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Tiger: It’s more what you feel. 

Nan: Yeah, I didn’t know what to think when we played 
our first gig three weeks ago, but when I stepped off the 
stage, I felt like I’d finally done something myself, even 
though I’ve been working in music for a couple of years and 
been inspired by some really great bands. 

Tora: Then there’s the fact that it can be really hard to be 
a woman musician—(general agreement.) You're watched 
more than a man is, so you really have to prove yourself. 
H: Do you think there are more women in rock and roll now 
than in the sixties? 

Jill: There were girl groups in the sixties, but they got shut 
down— 

Tiger: Women playing instruments, or just looking pretty 
and singing? 

Tora: Now there are more instrumentalists. 

Nan: Yeah, that’s really good; Suzy Quatro’s been in the 
business for ten years, though. 

Kerry: Jill said something the other day about people 
having doubts whether women could play their instruments. 
(Lots of agreement.) 

Tora: It’s true. They want you to look pretty, and do this 
or that and move around—I’ve had guys come up to me and 
say, “Hey, you can play good—” 

H: Like it was some kind of revelation— 

Tiger: Yeah, “you're not bad for a girl—” 

Tora: I'd say, gee, thanks, but in my head, I’d think, 
Christ, what the fuck do you think I’ve been doing, I’ve been 
playing as hard as you have. 


continued on page 25 
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The Diane Steffy murder case is under the jurisdiction of 
the Sheriffs department of investigations, which is current- 
ly following up on various leads, according to a spokesper- 
son, but has made no arrests. The Sheriff's office requests 
that anyone aware of acquaintances of Steffy’s which “may 
lead to this sad conclusion”’ help their efforts by relaying 
any information they can give to 425-2431. 

Of the possibility that the murderer was a member of the 
campus community and an acquaintance of Steffy, Univer- 
sity police say they “‘know nothing about that,” but the 
Sheriff's office admitted that ‘some of the leads have taken 
them in that direction,” that is, toward the student popula- 
tion. The investigators are apparently aware of the rumor 
that a UCSC student, a male acquaintance of Steffy, 
commited the murder, but say that no specific student is 
currently considered suspect. 

The media, including my newspaper, have presented the 
case in a way that links Steffy’s murder with the crimes of 
psychotics; using for example, the Kemper murders as 
“background” for this one creates a definite association in 
readers’ minds. My friend De Clarke pointed out this 
subtle distortion, citing the fact that reliable statistics show 
that most murders are committed by someone the victim 
knows, and that the men who commit crimes against women 
are described by prison veterans as well as academic 
studies as being virtually indistinguishable from “‘normal” 
men. The association in the media of the Steffy murder with 
the Kemper murders seems a veiled assertion of innocence 
on behalf,of “normal men—” but normal men are our 
rapists and murderers. 

They are also in most cases the journalists responsible for 
keeping us informed, the police responsible for‘ protecting” 
us, and the legal elite who dictate when our lives and bodies 
may be legally protected. 

This morning I gave a haughty young man blistering hell 
in return for his patronizing snideries about my hitchhiking 
procedure—will he remember and one day kill me? Waiting 
for the bus tonight at eleven, I told two drunks with a piece of 
pipe that I wasn’t interested in talking to them. The began to 
threaten and insult me as the cornergrocery quietly closed 
up shop for the night. What if the bus had been late? 

Fear, my mother often said, is no way for awoman to live. 
This dangerous, damaging world is more of a threat to those 
who let fear immobilize them. It seems to me imperative 
that women learn to fight rather than fear if we really want 
the reign of terror that comes from the prevalence of rape 
and other male violence to end. 


Women’s Rugby 
by Becky Thompson 


With the coming of the new year and the beginning of the 
season we are all excited about the practices and games and 
are looking for more women to get involved with the game. 
We practice at a convenient time, from 4:00 to 5:30 on 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday at the East Field 
House, just when classes are finishing and people are getting 
off of work. It feels great to be outside at that time of day to 
run around a little after a day of work and in time to watch 
the sun slip into the bay. 

Fortunately, we have a very dedicated coach, get lots of 
support and help from experienced players and have been 
able to compete in a California league. Since we are all 
beginners there is no need to feel intimidated if you have 
never played a competitive sport before or if you do not 
know much about the game. (Until September I did not 
know what a Rugby ball looked like). It is an easy sport to 
learn, is extremely exhilarating, is a fun way to get exercise 
and is a great way to meet new people. 

If you are at all interested, we are having a meeting next 
Monday, January 14th, at 8:00 pm at the Stevenson Coffee 
Shop at UCSC. We will be showing a Rugby film, talking 
about Women’s Rugby and explaining why we have all 
gotten hooked on the game. If you have any questions you 
can call 429-4143 or 423-5862. If you can not make the 
meeting just come out to practice on a Monday, Wednesday 
or Thursday and get in on the fun. 
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x CAREER TRAINING SEMINARS— 

x STARTING FEBRUARY 4 
ORIENTAL MASSAGE PRACTITIONER 

x CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 


The Oriental perspective of the unity of body mind andspirit willbe 
integrated with an explicit western anatomical understanding ofthe 
energy system In this seven week intensive students willlearn two 
major acupressure systems. Shiatsu and Jin Shin Do to balance the 
energic system. release tension and foster personal integration 
Meets massage license requirements Mornings 


TRANSPERSONAL INTEGRATION with Susan Mat- 
thews. MA. MFCC Viewing the body mind as a process 
reflecting the totality of being this seven week intensive will present 
techniques which facilitate expansion and integration. Counseling 
and communication skills. dream work deep relaxation. and alpha 
and theta states will be explored as integral tools in bodywork, and 
will be interwoven with advanced massage techniques Afternoons 


* BREAKTHROUGH IN BODYWORK with Alan Saxon. 
x DC.. and Richard Gordon. author of Your Healing Hands. The 
x Polarity Experience Two advanced systems of healing will be 
shared inthis seven week intensive representing the leading edge of 
* bodywork research and practice Ortho-bionomy ts agentle system 
x of inducing spontaneous self-correction in the muscles and 
ligaments of the body. and has been described as “homeopathy in 
x bodywork ©" Dynamic Energy Alignment is a subtle healing 
technique of unusual power and effectiveness. Mornings 
ESOTERIC HEALING with Jeannine Parvati. author of 
Hygieia: A Woman's Herbal. Richard Gordon, author of Your 
x Healing Hands. Michael Tierra. C.A, N.D.. Susan Matthews. M.A.. 
MF.C.C . and Bruce Burger. ND. Aseven week program which will 
present Hermetic Psychology and Symbolism, Esoteric Astrology. 
Tarot, Palmistry and Toe Reading. Color. Music. Psychic and 
x Spiritual Healing. Esoteric Anatomy. and more. Evenings 


TOUCH FOR HEALTH FOR HEALTH 


PROFESSIONALS 

The full range of Touch for Health and Applied Kinesiology theory 
and practice will be presented in this comprehensive seven week 
seminar. Included will be body-point testing to evaluate nutritional 
health. organ function, glandular balance. and vitamin-mineral and 


digestive deficiencies, as well as thymus function, brain-split, and 


emotional-environmental responses. Evenings. 
Call or write for catalog of state approved day and‘evening 
certificate programs in massage, body work, and the 
natural healing arts. 


4101 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Ca. 95073 © 425-7707 
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ATTENTION 
Faculty Members! 


Let Kinko's help you organize and 
distribute material among your 
students and colleagues with our 
unique 
PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 


Leave required reading materials 

with Kinko's instead of, or in 

addition to, the campus library 

reserve book room. Kinko's will 

copy them and sell them directly 
to your students. 


KINKO'S 


509 CEDAR ST. SANTA CRUZ, CA. 
(408) 425-1177 
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S FOR 
STUDENTS! 


WE BUY, SELL, and TRADE 


Camera Connection refuses to be undersold! 
@ Extended one year warranty 
above manufacturer's warranty 
@ Financing available on 
approved credit 
10 day money-back guarantee 


and Processing 
at the LOWEST Monday-Saturday 


im DISCOUNT PRICES 9:30-6:00 
Ask about our FREE Film Offer 


Next to Albertsons 710 Front St. 426-9487 


DREADFUL REALITY ... A NIGHTMARE. 
DON’T GET CAUGHT — GET 


THE MOPED sy MOTOBECANE 


50VLC MOPED 
* UNBEATEN MPG — OVER 100 MILES PER 
GALLON. 


* AMERICA’S #1 SELLING MOPED. 


* 20 MILLION SATISFIED OWNERS AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


* YOUR FULL SERVICE, FULLY TRAINED 
DEALER. 
17th at Brommer 


MOPED Santa Cruz 
W ORLD 475-0844 
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Demonstration cont. 


The idea for the march and rally was created after an 
educational forum on the Iranian situation held on campus 
in November. Approximately 80 people formed the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Iran, which sought to take some form of 
action before the quarter break. The group broke down into 
task forces and set about planning the event. The original 
idea was to hold a parade, but there was not enough time to 
obtain a parade permit that allows marching in the street. It 
was decided to go ahead with the march on the sidewalk. 

After the signs reading “Deport the Shah, Not the 
Students,” ‘“‘We Don’t Want Another Vietnam,” were 
distributed, the long line began moving towards the mall. 
Reporters scurried for position to photograph the group and 
capture the meeting of the marchers and the townspeople. 
Police officers were scattered throughout the area, fearing 
the same kind of violence that had occurred after recent anti- 
Iranian demonstrations throughout the country. 

People began honking horns and waving from passing 
cars. One man, about 60 years old, smiled and waved to the 
marchers from his car while he waited for a light to ghange. 
He then held up his hat—he was a veteran. 

There was some animosity displayed. Several persons 
made obscene gestures and heckled the demonstrators. One 
man wearing a cowboy hat was seen hitting the side of his 
pickup truck with a wooden pole, taunting the marchers. 
Another man, perhaps drunk, got out of a car to provoke 
some of the marchers. Using slurred speech, he threatened 
to hit a marcher. Monitors calmly stood between him and 
the group until he got back in the car. 

These incidents were exceptions to an otherwise peaceful 
demonstration. Many of the observers on the mall applauded 
the marchers. Several joined the march in progress. “People 
were giving us quite a bit of support,” commented Karen 


@ HOSPITALIZATION? 


@ MAJOR SURGERY? 


DO YOU HAVE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? 


Hossfeld, one of the organizers of the march and rally. ““We 
were expecting more dissent from people downtown.” 

Most of the conflict surrounding the whole event occurred 
in the few days before it was scheduled to happen. Several 
city officials wanted to prohibit the march. As it turned out, 
some eleventh-hour legal work by local attorney Ray 
Grueneich and others, working in conjunction with the 
American Civil Liberties Union, discovered a court case 
that put an end to an obstacle that had served to prevent 
some political rallies from taking place in the past. 

The committee was informed a few days before the 
scheduled march, after the leaflets had been printed and 
posted, that an insurance policy for $300,000 liability was 
required before the event would be allowed. The cost of 
such a policy, about $200, has in the past prevented groups 
that could not afford the fee from holding rallies. The Peace 
and Freedom party cancelled a planned May Day rally in 
1979 because they lacked the funds to pay for the policy. 

The committee decided to buy the policy and began 
looking for an insurance company from which to obtain it. 
No company would insure the group. In the words of one 
insurance agent, ‘We would rather insure a Who concert.” 

In the meantime, Grueneich found a court case involving a 
Nazi rally in Skokie, Illinois that ruled that a requirement of 
an insurance policy from a group unable to obtain one 
because of their notoreity is a violation of the first amend- 
ment. The city officials admitted a mistake had been made 
and gave the okay for the march and rally. 

After the march, a rally was held in San Lorenzo Park. 
Speakers at the rally praised the success of the event and the 
encouragement given from the spectators. They called for a 
more open and democratic foreign policy. 

As a woman from the Confederation of Iranian Students 
received a standing ovation following her speech, across the 
river-back on the mall it was business as usual. 


@ PREGNANCY CARE? 


your check to the Cashier’s office 


Last day to enroll: FEBRUARY 8 


@ SPECIALISTS CARE? 


REMEMBER... Your registration fees only 
cover the services available at Cowell Student HealthCenter. 


YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 


FOR ALL OFF-CAMPUS CARE. 
Plan ahead!! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health Insurance!! 
ONLY $72.25 for nine months, no need to renew until next 
fall. $33.75 for a single quarter. 


- Pick up an application form at the Health Center if you lost the one 
sent to you in the mail. Complete the entire form and take it with 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


From small to 


wow! 


3 KODAK Color Enlargements 
for the price of 2. 


Turn your favorite Color Slides. 4 for the price of 3. 
photographs into beautitul 
color enlargements that You don't need a negative toorder additional color 
will look great on any prints or color slides of your 
wall. Just bring m your favorite pictures: Just bring = 
Kodacolor film negatives many Conventional color a a eae 
color slides, conventional : : 


color prints or instant and we'[E have Kodak make : i Pa is =H 
prints. and we'll have tour same size color ieee AN 4 Sees Yue 
Kodak make 3 same size prints or slides tor Tag G > mau Oe 
color enlargements for the the price ot three py OS ; h y; ye 
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Lightning Labs 


3 for 33¢ Deal 


From 110, 126, & 135 
Color negatives 
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: Heres a 35mm SLA compact with features youd 
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If you like vine and ze Tour Eiffel, you vill love ze 
nouveau UCSC langage programme d’ etude en Nimes, 
France. At the commencement of ze spring trimestre, 
students who have completed ze francais trois at UCSC vill 
be able to take a ten-unit course (equivalent to francais 
quatre et cinq) with a UCSC prof in the Language Quarter 
in France program. 

You vill live in ze house of a famille francaise et vill attend 
class four mornings a veek. You vill also have ze occasion to 
voyager and take in ze culture. 

Cost of ze program should be comparable to a quarter of 
residence at UCSC, plus travel. In order to appliquer, you 
should first ask a member of the francais section of the 
Language Committee to sponsor you. Ask a professor 
outside the Language Committee to write a letter of 
recommendation and submit it with an application (which 
should be available from the Language Committee) to the 
Comittee on Language Studies by 18 janvier. By | fevrier 
you vill be contacted for an interview with the selection 
committee. Final selection vill be made by 15 fevrier. 
Apply now and bon voyage later! 
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Women in Rock, continued 


H: They think they’ve given you a major compliment. 

Tiger: It’s something you feel you deserve rather than a 
compliment. 

Nan: If you wear a dress, they say you've got nice legs 
rather than how good you played that night. 

Jill: Another thing about girls playing: I saw the Go-Gos 
playing and this guy, one of the managers of the Plugz, said, 

“at least they have the balls to do it—”’ that was so stupid. 

Kerry: You find yourself having to change the rules 
sometimes... 

H: “At least they had the ovaries...?” 

Tora: | try not to think about feminism and sexism and all 
that shit, I just try to think about music. 

Kerry: Is it the general opinion that “‘all that shit” doesn’t 
have anything much to do with music? 

Jill: V'd disagree. Music to me isn’t the whole thing—it’s 
revolution, really, I don’t know what other word to use. 

Kerry: You political, a Marxist or something? 

Jill: No! (She makes vomiting noises, others voice 
agreement) I’m not a feminist either, (more vomiting noises) 
because that’s all dead. 

Tora: We all have really different views of music. 

Tiger: I think that’s good. 

Jill: 1 love music, it’s powerful and expressive, but 
sometimes it feels limiting too. 

Tora: To me, music is everything— 


Nan: Tora and I went to see the Ramones at the Savoy 


with about twenty people. 

Tora: Yeah, Nan and I have been watching these people 
for three years—Patti Smith in a room this big—it’s really 
an inspiration; to me music is dancing, how it makes me feel. 
The guys in my band write message lyrics, but mostly love 
song lyrics is what I write. 

Tiger: You can only write from your experience, so if 
your experience has been limited to certain things or you 
aren’t a political person, you write about what you know. 
That’s kind of what it’s about. 

Jill: That’s what I love about music, being able to say 
what I want in a place where people have something to do 
and I have something to do, and everybody can dance to it 
and have a good time, at the same time we’re thinking and 
feeling about how the world is. (Agreement. ) Playing music 
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changed my life, made me do something creative: it’s like a 
daily insurrection. 

Tora: Also, if you get depressed you can pick up your 
guitar and get that out. Lately playing my guitar is the only 
way I can get it all out of me. There’s no words that will—my 
guitar can scream a lot louder than me, you know? 

(After some general anarchy...) 

Cathy: I've played drums for about five months now. As a 
kid, I'd always play “band,” along with the radio— 

Rusty: Drumming to the beat... 

Tiger: Slumber parties and baby dolls... 

Cathy: I never knew what instrument I wanted to play, 
but then somebody gave me some drums—‘‘Captains” — 


- and I started playing them and decided I wanted to get 


serious about playing them well so I started taking lessons. 
My teacher introduced me to these guys I play with now. As 
to the music I like, I like a lot of blues, and Patti Smith has 
been areal inspiration. I don’t have any faves; I like all kinds 
of music, it doesn’t really matter. 

Kerry: Has your being female made any difference or do 
you put those questions aside? 

Cathy: Rock and roll has been real manly, and this punk 
and new wave music has given a lot of women the chance to 
get on stage. Everything can be sexist, I think, but a lot of 
people are getting the chance to play with a band when they 
haven’t been musicians for ten years, and that’s okay. 
They’re just doing it, practicing, together and then playing, 
that’s it...(to H and Kerry) You’ve seen us practice. 

H: Heard you— 

Kerry: We liked it better toward the end— 

Cathy: When we quit, right? 

H and Kerry: Oh, no— 

Cathy: You really never know what people in your band 
are thinking. If they aren’t really obviously sexist you don’t 
know what they think about you, maybe all kinds of sexist 
things, just because they don’t openly show it— 

H: It’s so ingrained. 

Rusty: The whole issue of sexism is perfect for a girl or 
female person to make her point of view known (through a 
band)— it’s more respected there, especially in new wave. 

Tiger: 1 don’t have an attitude about sexism; I don’t feel 
like I have been really exposed to it. 

Nan: There’s some sexism with our band, like with Tiger 
playing dress-up—a lot of guys don’t see that as fun, they 
never get beyond the point of seeing it as sexual to see it as 
fun or enjoyable or entertaining— 
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H: Or valid— 

Cathy: Yeah, it’s all a lot of fun; with all these guys on 
stage in tight, tight pants and skimpy little t-shirts, do we 
think they wear that just to turn all the women on? You can 
get a sense of what people mean when they get on stage 
through the way they carry themselves. 

Tiger: Depends on the attitude; if they’re wearing tight 
pants while they’re singing, “baby, baby—” 

H: And poking out their guitars. 

Tiger. ‘‘ Baby, baby, I’m so cool, you love me, let’s spend 
the night together, do you want my body, come here 
baby’’— maybe with a sense of humor you could pull it off— 

Nan: I never really thought that kind of music was valid, 
but I think for a while it served a purpose. 

H: The sexism you encounter sometimes isn’t blantant, 
in music... 

Jill: But as punks, we walk down the street and people 
call us “dykes.” 

Tiger? Yeah, Jill and I will just be walking down the 
street, not even touching each other, minding our own 
business, not doing anything offensive, and people will say 
“look at the dykes,”’ and “give her a kiss—” 

Jill: They call punk boys faggots, too. 

Nan: Anyone different, they lump them together. 

H: People who don’t fit conventional visual social norms. 

Cathy: Dressed conventionally, fashionably, they could’ 

ve walked down the street holding hands and probably 
nobody would give a fuck. 
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by Nosferatu 


played music from the 60s and considered why the 

*70s seemed so mundane. We concluded there had 
been frenetic, involved feelings pervading that time, charg- 
ing even the very young with a sense of confusion. Of 
course, everything that happened in the ’60s wasn’t so great, 
a lot of people were pretty messed up by it all. I decided that 
retrospect without nostalgia was the firmest base for passing 
judgement in the new year. 

On Friday I was offered the chance to judge two shows 
that derive much, if not all, of their spirit and form from the 
sixties. While in the basement of Bookshop Santa Cruz, I 
ran into the CHP Arts editor who offered me the chance to 
review one of the most successful musicals of the first half of 
the 60s, A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum. He told me it was the old Staircase Theater group 
performing under the name The Company. Since I had 
heard some good things about them I said, “Sure, why not?” 

A little later in the afternoon I remembered the Waybacks 
were playing in town that night and an idea occurred to me: 
why not see what’s being done around town in regard to 
various American art forms that developed from the 60s? 
The shows differed from each other in almost every manner 
conceivable and the contrast proved most interesting. 

A Funny Thing Happened was a gala event complete 
with a reception and lots of people ruminating and rumbling 
over the clash of plastic cups, with someone saying rather 
pointedly “I saw Zero Mostel in the original version on 
Broadway.” The opening was a meeting of both the 
culturally affiliated and culturally affected of Santa Cruz. 

The musical in itself is very poignant with a rich facade of 
humor covering some very deep statements about the state of 
the world: Though I did not expect a Broadway production, 
knowing the state of theater in Santa Cruz, this show does 
need some work. It was the smaller details that flawed and 
added: up to one big problem, direction and a lack of 
coordination on stage. The piano wasn’t miked and was 
often drowned out by the audience or the trumpet. Other- 
wise, sound and lighting were adequate set-was 
standard Roman forum mada, 


© n new years eve some friends and I sat around and 


no confusion about it’s purpose, adequate but not particu- 
larly imaginative. Costumes were another thing all together. 
The ‘Fabulous Forum Girls” were straight from Vegas 
with the lone exception of a punk rocker. Pseudolus and 
Hysterium, two slaves, wore costumes that resembled 
overstyled pajamas. 

The acting was marked by extremes; either being very 
strong or weak. Peter David Heth as Pseudolus and Kelly 
Houston as Hysterium lived up to their star billing and the 
other leads were played well. The exception to this was the 
young lover/protagonist whose stiff movements contrasted 
strongly with the more agile and supple movements of the 
others. 


Performance 


The biggest fault of the production was the fabulous 
forum boys and girls. Their lack of concentration, inability 
to handle props convincingly, and their inability to coordi- 
nate group action convinced me the show needed better 
direction. It needed a director to convince the actors and 
actresses of the importance of minor roles. I could not help 
feeling that the forum boys and girls were rather inexperi- 
enced. 

If you are offended by possible sexist attitudes, you best 
miss this one. The heavy breathing in the show could have 
been toned down in a manner that would have made the 
forum girls more effective and coy and less constructed to 
ignite physiological mechanisms. There is little in this 
production that has changed from the context of the original. 
If you expect to see A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum which you've learned to love, this show pretty 
much tows that line. 


If you like musicals there is something here, however, at 
$7.50 a shot I can’t in all honesty recommend it. If The 
Company expects to make it they had better lower their 
prices a bit and bridge the gap between the abilities of the 
actors and actresees on stage; that of a repertory company 
and a high school production. 

he Waybacks play music that derives from the ’60s but, 

unlike A Funny Thing Happened, they have really 

made the music their own. Though their vocals are a 
little weak on the high end of the scale, their musicianship is 
is tight and satisfying. 

Rather than taking popular music from the ’60s and 
leaving it untouched, they have reworked the songs to fit 
their own style and they gave an enjoyable show for all 
involved. Their version of ‘“‘Secret Agent” is hot, and 
though the music isn’t challenging intellectually, it makes 
you dance and moves well within the tradition of minimalist 
music. At two bucks a go, they were quite worthwhile. 

I’m not anxious for any era to return, what’s gone is gone. 
However a good performance or piece of music always 
outlasts it’s time. The Company needs work, needs to bring ; 
its talent together in order to survive. I recognize that 
musicals are not as flexible as a song, there is a libretto to be 
followed. But, all things considered, A Funny Thing 
Happened was too much of a study in contrasts. The 
Waybacks need work, but are still busy paying their dues. 
Translated theatrically, they have the direction that would 
have guided A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum to a stronger opening night. Now that we have a new 
decade let’s re-evaluate but above all let’s get on with it and 
make anew. 
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by Adam X. Goldman 


cture this, if you will: a party. All of your friends are 
Pr: plus a few people who ought to be your friends. 

You line up, and finally receive a tall cup of keg beer, 
and casually walk into the living room where your peers are 
all standing around wishing there was something to do. 
Maybe they play some disco music, in which case some of 
the people proceed to dance and the rest start to leave. Or 
maybe some daring soul slaps on a Clash or Pistols disc. 
The result is essentially the same: some attempt dancing— 
others escape. What is called for here is something with 
mass (dance) appeal, something the discodroids recognize, 
and something the punkoids can dance to. A new kind of 
dance music, that’s what is called for here. A new kind of 
dance music is what The Specials make. 

What are The Specials? They are a racially mixed group 
of seven Mod English youths (plus two horn players) whose 
first album was recently released in this country by 
Chrysalis Records. That album was ably produced by 
someone called Elvis Costello. That album contains 15 
crisp, rocking, intriguing, but above all else, danceable 
songs. What are the Mods? Mod was a youth trend in 


England during the mid 60s. Their clothes were neat mohair 
suits and pork-pie hats, their music was called “Rock- 
Steady” or “Ska” or “Blue Beat.’ Ska, and these other 
styles, are early forms of what is now called Reggae music. 
Right now, in England where styles are more important, the 
Mod revival is in full-swing, and The Specials are at the 
front of the New Mod assault on America. To the record. 


Pop Music 


It is Jerry Dammers’ organ playing and John ‘Prince 
Rimshot” Bradbury’s drumming (sounding like steel drums 
here and there— laying down that (dance) beat all over) that 
immediately attracts one’s attention. But this is a group, and 
every piece contributes to the rich melodic whole. Terry 
Hall handles most of the vocals sounding very British, a 
little odd, sometimes waifish (on the anti-racist, ““Doesn’t 

» Make it Alright.’”) Sometimes shaking a finger, sneering, 
sing-song on “Too Much Too Young ‘You've done too 
much/Much too young/Now you’re married with a kid 
when you should be having fun.”) The other singer, Nevill 
Staples, has more of a background role, but his West Indian 
accent adds a lilting, exotic, flavor—his spoken (dub) 


3 OPEGIAUS: 


vocals are also great. of 

From press-accounts, The Specials have a great stage 
show, yet some critics have expressed doubt as to how a 
non-visual (ie: recorded) Specials would come off. Costello 
has lent what appears to be a sensitive hand to the 
production, and much of the record has a spontaneous, live- 
party feel. The album is, in sum, consistantly listenable. It is 
all good—one of those rare albums that pleases the listener 
from beginning to end. The songs are catchy and hook- 
laden, yet still manage to present pressing questions on 
issues as diverse as birth control to fascism to the disco 
scene. 

With the American audience grappling with labels they 
want, but don’t seem to understand, or listening to mass- 
produced ‘‘rock”” pabulum; when “critical” stars like The 
Clash or The Buzzcocks are unable to reach a sizable 
portion of the listening audience, it will be interesting to see 
if the popular music of Britain’s youth (this week) will 
achieve any mass success in this country. 

Still, there is hope. After all, a cult audience is better than 
no audience, right? Now, with a soulful, up-beat, steady- 
rocking debut from The Specials...Jt’s up to you: ““ You must 
be bored out of your pants/Take it or leave it, we’ll carry on 
regardless/If you don’t like it you don’t have to dance.” 
(Copyright Plangent Visions Music Inc.).0 


Performance 


She’s Grateful They’re 
(the) Dead 


by Karin Victoria 


‘New Year’s Eve, Oakland 

arrived in my shit-kicking jeans and boots, holding two 

dozen roses to pass out to dead-heads. Hundreds of 

people, many of whom were camping in the adjacent 
park, were already there. These were true “‘dead-heads” — 
dedicated, loyal, devoted groupies. It was raining, and free 
soup was being passed out. People had travelled from miles 
around (many from the East coast) to see the Grateful Dead 
in successive performances. I was attending only the New 
Year’s Eve concert. 

By 6:30 pm I was in the massive Oakland Coliseum 
and remained there until 4:00 the next morming. A pair of 
Egyptian eyes peered from behind the stage. In the back of 
the auditorium was a luminous skull Films from an 
animated film festival entertained the crowd. A juggling act 
followed. Jerry Garcia walked across the stage, creating an 
uproar in the anxious audience. 

At 11:00 the Dead appeared playing Jack Straw. 
Everyone danced and screamed. The band took a break at 
11:30. I worked my way up to the stage in time for midnight. 
Good-bye 70s! At 12:00 they exploded into Sugar Magnolia 
Hundreds of balloons floated from the ceiling. Everybody 
cheered and kissed. 

If only someone could measure the energy level in that 
building. Colors, vibrations, horns, and excitement filled 
the air. People were dancing in the hall—many had 
costumes and painted faces. Several children were running 
around, and a couple made love in the middle of the floor. 
For me, the peak of the evening was when they sang Looks 
Like Rain (1 swore there were raindrops in the light beams). 

Just try to imagine 5,000 happy people celebrating the 
end of the decade. The bumper sticker is true: “There is 
nothing like a Grateful Dead concert...” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ATTENTION CHEMISTRY MAJORS! 
American Chemical Society, Division of Analyti- 
cal Chemistry Intern Program, Summer, 1980. 
This program is aimed at introducing undergradu- 
ates (who have completed sophomore or junior 
year) into-the modern analytical chemistry area. 
This organization has obtained commitments from 
a number of laboratories (government, industrial, 
university and academic research groups) to em- 
ploy 10-20 undergraduates during the summer. 
Applicants should have had sophomore quantita- 
tive analysis (or equivalent) and, it is hoped, an 
instrumental analysis course (or equivalent.) Sti- 
pend varies with individual organization. DEAD- 
LINE DATE: February 8, 1980. 


KUSP, Monterey Bay’s community supported 
radio station, is moving to expand its coverage of 
local news. The first step is the hiring of News 
Director Steve Slade. The second step, according 
to Slade, is the development of a volunteer news 
staff, Volunteers should have either journalism 
experience or familiarity with local issues, and they 
will be trained to cover the station’s listening area. 
Slade urges anyone interested in volunteering to 
call him at KUSP, 476-2800. 


CAREER ADVISING IN SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
Ellie Foster is available to talk with students in 
general self-assessment in preparation for a career 
choice—on Mondays at Kresge Connection from 
10 am to 4 pm or Thursdays atMerrill Connection 
from 1 to 4 pm. Watch for dates and times of special 
colloquia Ellie: is coordinating with Boards of 
Studies in Environmental Studies, Sociology, An- 
thropology, Community Studies and Economics. 


HELEN MOGLEN’S OFFICE 
HOURS: Students wishing to make an appoint- 
ment to consult with Dean Moglen should make 15 
to 30 minute appointments by calling x2696 or. by 
stopping. by thé Humanities Division Office at 
Room 180 of Kresge College. These appointments 
will be set for Thursday afternoons between the 
hours of 2 and 4 pm. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SYMPHONY - 

Concert III. The Santa Cruz County Symphony 
and the Santa Cruz County Youth Symphony will 
present for the first time a joint orchestra concert, 
performing Alpine Symphony by Richard Strauss, 
conducted by Maestro George Barati, on Saturday, 
January 19 at 8 pm and Sunday, January 20 at 3 
pm. The Saturday performance will be at Crosetti 


‘Hall at the Santa Cruz County Fairgrounds in 


Watsonville and the Sunday performance will be at 
the Performing Arts Theatre at UCSC. Also on the 
program will be the Tragic Overture, Opus 81 by 
Brahms and the Roumanian Rhapsody #1, Opus 
11, in A Major by George Enesco. Tickets for both 
performances are $5.50 general, $3.50 students 
and elders, and are available at the Sesnon House of 
the Cabrillo College Community Education Office. 
Tickets will also be sold at the door. Call 425-6331 
or 688-6466 for more information. 


LITERATURE SENIOR ORAL EXAM 
ORIENTATION MEETING: Tuesday, January 
15, 2:30 pm in the Cowell Dining Hall. Biblio- 
graphies due Monday, January 28. Exam schedule 
will be posted Friday, February | in the Literature 
Board Office. EXAMS TO BE HELD ON THURS- 
DAY AND FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7 & 8. 


CAMBODIA—A HUMAN AND POLITI- 
CAL CRISIS: Human rights activist Donald Luce 
will be in Santa Cruz Monday, January 14, to 
report on his recent 8-week trip to Cambodia. He 
will report on the political and human conditions of 
that area, and of the food/aid efforts. His speaking 
schedule is: 

12. noon lunch for Clergy, Faculty and Community 
Leaders; First Congregations! Church, 900 High 
Street, Santa Cruz (brown bag lunch.) 

4:00 pm Lecture/Forum “Cambodia: A Human 
and Political Crisis”—Merrill College, UCSC, 
Baobob Lounge. 


7:30 pm Lecture/Forum “Cambodia: A Human 
and Political Crisis’—Louden Nelson Center, 
Laurel and Center Streets, Santa Cruz. 

Luce’s visit is sponsored by the University Reli- 
gious Council, Merrill College and the Santa Cruz 
Center for the Study of Non-Violence. . 


BROWN BAG LUNCH. SEMINAR: Third 
Friday of each month from January to July, 12 
noon to 2 pm. Bring your brown bag lunch and for 
$2,00 join us at the San Lorenzo Park Apartments 
community room to learn many fascinating things. 


At this month’s meeting on January ‘18, the topic is - 


WOMEN AND MONEY: Handling your fin- 
ances in the best manner. A staff member of Family 
Services Association and a woman financial con- 
sultant will answer your questions and help with 
any insecure feelings you may have about the 
“MALE WORLD OF MONEY.” Please call 
Family Service Association at 423-9444 for futher 
information. 


VACUUM-FORMED PAPER EXHIBIT:“Ex- 


- periments in Painting and Vacuum-Formed Paper,” 


by Madeline de Joly-Simon, will be in the Bridge 
Gallery, College Five, the week of January 20-26 
at the University of California, Santa Cruz. De 
Joly-Simon has exhibited her work nationally, most 
recently last October at the Boston World Art 
Exposition. In March, 1980, she has an exhibition 
slated for Los Angeles, and another in Toronto, 
Canada in June. In the fall of 1980, the artist will be 
an instructor at UCSC. Hours at the Bridge Gallery 
are 10 am to 4 pm daily during this exhibit. 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST FELLOW- 
SHIP: 6401 Freedom Boulevard, Aptos, will 
present a on January 13 about ART 
BEHIND PRISON WALLS. Elois Packard Smith 
and Eric Thiermann will show a video tape which 
documents the programs they have established in 


_ local prisons. Thiermann is a local filmmaker and 
‘ Bloise Smith is one of the founders of Museum 
: without Walls. The Prison Arts Project is currently 


in use at San Quentin, Soledad, Vacaville and is 
being expanded to include Juvenile facilities. The 
program will be presented at 1 1 am. Free childcare 
will be provided. 


BLOOD DRIVE: Friday, January 18, the Red 
Cross Bloodmobile will be at the West Field House 
from 12 noon to 5pm. Volunteers to help with the 
blood drive needed. Call 429-4446. 


LECTURE: Alan Garfinkel, Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at UCSC, will give a talk 
entitled “Structural Explanation,” Friday, January 
18, at 4 pm in the Stevenson College Fireside 
Lounge. The talk is open to the public and is 


_ sponsored by the Board of Studies of Philosophy. 


THE PEACE CORPS/VISTA OFFICE has 


_ moved to 68 Kerr Hall. Interested in international 


development? Living and working in other cultures 
at home and abroad? Call Kurt Fisherkeller or Lois 
Jensen at 429-4664 or stop by our office for 
information on a wide variety of volunteer jobs. 


UCSC WOMEN’S SOCCER CLUB has formed 
and will be participating in a league with other 
schools, e.g., Stanford, Berkeley, etc. League prac- 
tice is Monday through Thursday at 3:30 pm at the 
East Field House. All women who are interested 
come and join in. 


A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOCIALISM: A discussion series concerning the 
forces of international Capitalist/Communist con- 
spriacy. Louden Nelson Community Center all 
Mondays, in January, 8-9 pm. 429-9470 for infor- 


WANT TO LEARN ABOUT “THE SYSTEM” 
FROM THE INSIDE? Here’s a chance to learn 
about the inner workings of the California state 
political system. The CALIFORNIA STATE 
SENATE has 12 fellowship positions (internships ) 
available. “Fellows” will work with Senate mem- 
bers or Senate standing committees, analyzing 
bills, conducting research and performing admini- 
strative work, following bills from start to finish, 
and generally will get an in-depth exposure to how 
political/legislative committees, and the state gov- 
ernmental processes, work (or don't). Graduate 
“fellows” have gone on to graduate work in law, in 
education, have become lobbyists, etc. 
DURATION: You'll start October’6, 1980. The 
fellowship lasts for a minimum of 9 months with the 
possibility of extension up to 3 months after that. 
QUALIFICATIONS: You must have graduated 
by October, 1980. All academic majors are wel- 
come to apply. 

SALARY: $822 per month, plus health insurance. 
DEADLINE: Completed applications must be 
postmarked by February 1, 1980. 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE: You can pick 
up a fellowship application from Dori inthe Coop- 
erative Education office. 


UCSC DENTAL CLINIC: 429-2211, Tuesday 
through Friday. Low cost, professional dental care 
offered students and spouses. Exams, fillings 
and cleanings. 


TUTORS NEEDED for program to aid bilingual 


students. Stevenson 45 provides training in method- 
ology and background information concerning his- 
tory and present status of bilingual programs. The 
course offers five credits per quarter. First meeting: 
Thursday, January 10, 4 pm, Stevenson 217, or 
contact Paco Ramirez, Stevenson, 426-0135. 


SINGERS are invited to join the University Chorus 
at the next rehearsal, Thursday, January 10, from 
7:30-10:00 pm at the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. This term the University Chorus and Orches- 
tra, directed by Ed Houghton, will join forces to 
present Mozart’s “Great Mass” in c-minor. The 
performances of this monumental work will high- 
light a regional choral festival organized by the 
Music Board. 


ATTENTION ENVIRONMENTAL INTER- 
PRETERS: Ron Edwards of Venture West, School 
of Outdoor Living, will be on campus Friday, 
January 18 at noon in room 145 Clark Kerr Hall to 
discuss paid spring internships in environmental 
education that are offered by Venture West. Prefer- 
ence given to Environmental Studies majors. In- 
formation: Carol Hoffman, x2104. 


“PAUL JACOBS AND THE NUCLEAR 
GANG?” is a powerful documentary which will be 
shown throughout Santa Cruz County during the 
week of January 13-19. This important film is about 
a reporter’s 20 years of investigation into the 
hazards of low-level radiation exposure. Paul Jacobs, 
who died in January 1978 of a lung cancer con- 
tracted during his investigation, demonstrates how 
the U.S. government has attempted to stifle public 
discussion about the nation’s nuclear policies. 
Showings of the film are being sponsored by the 
Initiative for Alternatives to Nuclear Weapons 
Production at the following times and locations. A 
$1.00 donation will be requested. 

Jan. 13, Sunday—Santa Cruz, Louden Nelson 

Center, Laurel and Center Sts., 7:30 pm. 


Jan. 14, peedey ee Resurrection Church, 
1600 Soquel Drive, 8:00 pm. 


January 16, Wednesday—Soquel Grange, 2800 
Porter, 8:00 pm. 


* Jan. 17, Thursday—Scotts Valley Intermediate 
School, 8 Bean Creed Road, 8:00 pm. 


Jan. 18, Friday—Davenport Community Cen- 
ter, 100 Church Street, 8:00 pm. 


Jan. 19, Saturday—Watsonville YWCA, 340 
East Beach, 8:00 pm. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS 

January 18—McGeorge Law School 
(Sacramento, California) 

January 22, 23, 24—ACTION/PEACE CORPS 

AND VISTA, Individual interviews for graduating 

seniors. 

January 25—Stanford Business School 

January 29—John F. Kennedy University: Study 

of Consciousness & Parapsychology Program; and 

the School of Law. 

Call Diane Walker, x2183, Career Planning 
Center, for more information to make your inter- 
view appointments. Most recruiters will conduct 
information sessions about their organization; these 
group sessions are open to ail interested people. 


RESUME/JOB SEARCH WORKSHOPS 
COMING! On January 9 from 7-9 pm in the 
Career Planning Center (123 Central Services) and 
on January 10 at 12 noon in the Administrative 
Conference Room (292 Central Services) there will 
be Resume Writing/Job Search Workshops to 
prepare students for on-campus recruitment inter- 
views and other employment opportunities. They 
will be conducted by Peter Graff, Director of 
Career Planning, and Diane Walker, Recruitment 
Coordinator. Please call x2183 to sign up for either 
of these sessions. 


CAREERS FOR HISTORY MAJORS:Plan 
ahead . . . during Winter Quarter, January 23, the 
Career Planning Center will sponsor a seminar on 
Careers for History Majors in the Stevenson Fire- 
side Lounge featuring Gary Patton, County Board 
of Supervisors; Mahlon Foote, Wells Fargo Bank; 
Buchanon Sharp, UCSC History Professor; and 
John Spilker, on ederal jobs. Mark your calendar; 
January 23, 11:45 - 12:45, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. 


DON’T DROP OUT...PAUSE: Would you like 
to bail out for a quarter? Taking an extended study 
break? Need time away from classes to do research? 
Planning on staying in Santa Cruz while you take a 
break? If so, see Kathy Sherman, PAUSE Advisor 
in the Career Planning and Placement Center. The 
PAUSE Program (Planned Absence Under Special 
Enrollment) was developed to help if you are 
interrupting your studies at U.C. Santa Cruz. 
Before you withdraw or take a leave of absence, 
take a look at the atlvantages of PAUSE, which 
make available to you use of all the Student 
Services: some for a fee, some free. Drop in to 
discuss your options and how to maximize them in 
light of your present and future needs. Ms. Sherman 
is available any morning, Monday through Friday. 


COMING IN FEBRUARY 

February 13 A Career in Science Writing? 
February 20 My/Your Career in Journalism 
February 26 Museum Studies at J.F.K. Center 
Contact Sue Peabody for more information, x 
2183, in the Career Planning Center. 


POLITICS OF THE CHINESE HEALTH 
CARE SYSTEM (Politics 42A) is a seminar 
class which will explore the conflict which arose 
between Chairman Mao’s mass line and doctrines 
held by health professionals during the People’s 
Republic of China prior to and during the cultural 
Revolution. The course focuses on that outcome of 
the conflict from the official Chinese Communist 
viewpoint, and explores observations made by 
Western visitors to China after the Cultural Revo- 
lution. Guest speakers include persons who resided 
in China during this revolutionary period. The 
course is taught Tuesday and Thursday, 7:00-9:00 
pm in 222 Cowell, Tim Mills, AT, Bruce Larkin, 
Supervisor. 


INTRODUCTION TO PEACE STUDIES 
(formerly Merrill 162) is now being taught as 


Politics 190N with the same title. The course is 


offered in 283 Kerr Hall, at 10:00 am, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Earle Reynolds, who holds a 
PhD degree in Anthropology, has taught this course 
since 1974. He is a Fellow of Merrill College and is 
active in peace studies and action. Topics include 
peace studies as a goal-directed, applied field; war 
as an obsolete institution; conflict and conflict 
resolution; related issues of ethics and values. 


WELCOME—WELCOME! 

WHAT: Open House 

WHO: Family Service Association 

WHERE: 1521 1/2 Pacific Avenue 

WHEN: January 17, 1980, 7 to 8:30 pm 

Come one, come all, for fun, champagne and hor 
d’oeuvres. Also great hospitality. See you there! 


1980-81 FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION 
WORKSHOPS: January 15, Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge, 5 pm; January 17, Kresge Commuter 
Lounge, 5 pm; January 22, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge, 5 pm; January 24, 105 Oakes College, 
5:30 pm; January 31, Classroom Unit I, 7 pm. 
Bring your 1980-81 Student Aid Applications for 
California (or get one there)}—and we'll go over 
them together and answer any questions you have. 


COURSE ENROLLMENT FORM FILING: 
January 10-15. Forms are available now. Under- 
graduates: at your college office. Graduate stu- 
dents: pick up your form at the Graduate Division 
Office. Read the instructions printed on the form 
and in the Schedule of Classes. $10 late fee. 


REGISTRATION ENDS January 18. College 


approval and a $25 late fee are required after this 
date. 


REQUEST FOR NONRELEASE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION: January 18 is the last day to 
file for winter quarter. Registrar's Office. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


SCHWARTZ 


UNFAIR COMPETITION by MR. SCHWARTZ 

The healthy American tradition is for Small 
Liberal Arts Colleges to be privately supported, not 
tax supported. 

Also, for some time before this University got 
dreamed up many privately supported Small Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges already had a hard time making 
it. 

Now, mine is not a legally trained mind. How- 
ever, can’t the following case be made? 

When this University went into the Small Liber- 
al Arts College business, no less that 27 or so Small 
Liberal Arts Colleges on this campus according to 
the original dream-fantasy, what this University 
was doing in effect was entering into unfair comp- 
etition with the privately supported Small Liberal 
Arts Colleges. 

Unfair competition because this University is 
tax supported, and they are not tax supported. 

Also, as far as my legally untrained mind can 
understand the California State Constitution, I find 
nothing in the California State Constitution that 
empowers this University to go into the Small 
Liberal Arts College business. According to the 
Constitution this is the University of California, not 
Small Liberal Arts Colleges, and the University’s 
purpose is to—well here are the exact words, 
Article IX, Education, Section 1: 

“A general diffusion of knowledge and intelli- 
gence being essential to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, the Legislature 
shall encourage by all suitable means the promo- 
tion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricul- 
tural improvement.” 

Isn’t it long overdue that this University got out 
of the Small Liberal Arts College business, into 
which it should not have gotten in the first place, nor 
into the Private Academy business, nor Finishing 
School business, nor into the Oxford-Cambridge 
business, which not even the British have the folly 
to go in for any more, not for centuries. Their newer 
universities are more or less modeled on the 
American democratic model, not on snobbish Ox- 
bridge. Nor brutish British Dame Schools. 

Upper Crust Snobs’ Colleges. 

Unfair Competition Santa Cruz. 

I invite correspondence about any of my “‘per- 

sonals,”” PO Box 1778, SC, 95060. 
PS: Incidental Information—In hitching around 
during the Xmas recess I learned that my “person- 
als” were being read as far north as along the 
Arlington north of Berserkeley where somebody 
puts on a world-famous Christmas display; as far 
south as Big Sewer, and as far inland as 17th and 
Brommer. 

This quarter’s goal is to push the bridgehead 
inland as far as 41st and Crapitoilet. 


TYPING 


Thumbprinting— Professional typing and quality 
offset printing. Over 30 years exper. IBM correct- 
ing selectric with choice of typestyles. Student rates 


plus free pick-up and delivery. 688-7024 day or 
eve. 


TYPING— Post-graduate. 40 page minimum. 
$1/pg. (Dbl. Sp.) IBM. Guarranteed. 438-3996. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING wishes you a 
happy new quarter. 10% discount for new custom- 
ers this month. Guaranteed work on IBM machines. 
423-8258. 


THUMBPRINTING— Professional TYPING & 
Quality Offset PRINTING. IBM Correcting Sel- 


ectric II. Call Day or Eve for Student Rates. 688- 
7024. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal 
Secretary. 476-4951. 


PERSONAL 


S: How about tofu and you Friday night, my house? 
Bring vanilla and the usual redundancies. The 
moon looks good on this one. If not, I have a 
“bundle” of vitamin C. —Boop. 


TRAVEL 


TREKKING IN NEPAL An exploration of the 
people, cultures and mountains of the Annapurna 
region March 2nd—26th. Henry Ganzler, Ph.D. 
The Way of Travel, 507 Lincoln St. Santa Cruz, 
Ca. 95060. (408) 423-0950. 


FOR SALE 


Bottechia 10 speed 23’, campy derailers newly 
built wheels, alloy rims rebuilt hubs. Excellent 
condition. $135. Don 423-2858. 


FIRE-ENGINE RED 1976 VW van. Good con- 
dition. New paint, tires. Asking $1000. 426-4802. 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH TUTORING, private anc group, edit- 


ing of term papers, theses, etc. Call Renee or 
Michael 688-0372. Keep trying. 


2 classes for INDEPENDENT STUDY that 
delve into the depths of the psyche through a 
psychological exploration of the aura and chahras. 
Alternate approaches to therapy and self-realiza- 
tion will be developed with psychic awareness and 
healing. Free introductory lecture, Jan. 14, 7 pm. 
Landen-Nelson Community Center. Call Dajaun 
for more information. 429-9710. 


SELF 


SHARING THE JOURNEY. An intensive work- 
shop/experience of opening to other human being 
and to yourself. With Barry Vissell MD and Joyce 
Vissell RN, MS. Focus on deep conscious relation- 
ships, working with body, movement, emotions, 
mind, heart, meditations (no experience necessary) 
and surprises! Saturday, January 19, 10-8, $15. 
Limited to 20 persons. 688-6666. 


MISCELLANY 


STUDENTS WANTED FOR EXPERIMENT- 
AL NUDE PHOTOGRAPHY PRINTS IN 
EXCHANGE FOR MODELING. LEGIT. 
PAUL 423-5571. 


CALENDAR CONT. 


FROM PAGE 17 
Meetings 


Student Affairs meeting/Revision of campus imple- 
menting regulations/7 pm, Health Center Conference 


Susan Shay, teacher of Transcendental Meditation/ 
Introductory lecture on T.M./8 pm, McHenry 
Library, Rm. 219/Free. 


MECHA general meeting/7:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


Women’s self-defense workshop/ Instructor, Kaleghl 
Quinn/A series of seven classes designed to handle 
the problems of women and power/9-10:30 am, 
Merrill Baobab Rm./$2.50/class; $12 for the series/ 
Pre-register at Merrill Activities Office. 


Ski maintenance clinic/If it’s time to tune-up your 
skis then come to the Rec Trailer and we’ll show 
you how to hot wax and file/All equipment pro- 
vided/3:30 pm/Free. : 


Kresge college presents a showase performance 
with Bishop Norman Williams, Ed Kelly and 
Friends, Babutunde and Phenomena/8:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


16 


Wednesday 


Movies 


Blue Collar with Richard Pryor/7:30 and 10pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Meetings 


Disabled Students Union—First meeting of quar- 


ter, plan events, trips/7 pm, Cowell Conference 
Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


Trip to Ano Nuevo/View the famous migrating 
elephant seals from the only mainland breeding 
area in the U.S./Sign up in advance in P.E. Office, 
E. Field House/$1. ; 


Backgammon tournament/ Don’t miss this low-key 
round robbin tournament/Winner will receive a 


Backgammon Board/8 pm, College V Coffee Shop, 
free. 


Professor Christopher Mooers, Chairman, Dept. of 
Oceanography, Naval Postgraduate School: ‘“ Some 
Aspects of the Phsycial Oceanography of Coastal 
Upwelling Areas”/4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 
372/Free (Marine Studies Seminar Series; 1st of 


9). 


We rent Smith-Corona elec- 
tric portables .. . ine finest on 
the market. They allow you to 
select your own type or color of 
ribbon and allow you to even 
correct errors without eras- 


ing. 
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Poor Richard's | OPEN 8:00 AM to 6400 P.M. 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
521 FRONT STREET 
DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ 


OFFICE PRODUCTS—PHOTO—ART—DRAFTING — PHONE 425-1991 
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